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EDITORIAL 


This  issue  of  koinonia  centers  on  the  issue  of  globalization,  presenting  the  key¬ 
note  essay  and  responses  from  our  2000  Fall  Forum.  As  we  discovered  in  our 
Forum  evening,  “globalization”  is  a  remarkably  multivalent  term,  denoting  so¬ 
cial,  economic,  cultural,  and  political  change  and  interconnection.  For  scholars 
of  religion  and  theology,  identifying  and  untangling  the  various  forces  and 
effects  of  globalization  in  particular  contexts  is  an  ongoing  academic  challenge. 
For  theologians  and  all  those  with  a  call  to  participate  in  and  facilitate  public 
discourse,  proclamation,  and  action,  moving  beyond  monolithic  readings  of 
globalization  —  positive  or  negative  —  to  examine  the  actual  impact  of  global 
change  on  the  lives  of  human  beings  is  a  vital  responsibility. 

The  central  essay  of  our  Forum,  Susan  L.  Kendalls  “Accounting  for  Global¬ 
ization:  The  Theologians  Tasks,”  examines  the  phenomena  of  globalization 
from  the  perspective  of  theological  analysis  and  response.  Kendall  begins  her 
essay  by  assessing  the  variety  of  definitions  of  globalizations  present  in  social 
and  economic  theory.  Rather  than  embracing  any  one  definition  of  globaliza¬ 
tion,  she  instead  seeks  to  identify  a  breadth  of  issues  for  theologians  to  consider 
in  their  own  entry  into  discussions  on  globalization  and  in  the  development  of 
a  constructive  response  to  the  impact  of  globalization  on  society  and  institu¬ 
tions.  Kendall  urges  theologians  to  carefully  examine  the  definitions  and  terms 
they  use,  rather  than  using  “globalization”  as  though  it  were  a  self-evident  term. 

In  the  second  part  of  her  essay,  Kendall  suggests  three  possible  starting 
points  for  theological  reflection  on  globalization.  The  first  is  a  commitment 
to  careful  analysis  of  concrete,  local  conditions  and  circumstances  of  change 
under  globalization  —  rather  than  starting  from  abstraction  or  theory, 
Kendall  urges  theologians  to  understand  the  real  contexts  and  local  patterns 
of  life  affected  by  globalization,  and  to  allow  the  complexity  of  actors,  costs, 
and  benefits  to  remain  visible  as  theologians  reflect  and  respond.  A  second 
starting  point  serves  to  sharpen  the  first.  With  their  commitment  to  careful 
contextual  analysis,  theologians  must  pay  particular  attention  to  relationships 
of  relative  power  and  accountability  among  the  actors  caught  up  in  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  globalization.  Here,  Kendall  argues  that  the  voices  and  fates  of  those 
with  less  power  must  be  heard  and  highlighted,  and  that  theologians  have  a 
particular  responsibility  to  respond  to  their  needs  and  perspectives.  The  third 
and  final  starting  point  for  theologians  that  Kendall  highlights  is  an  emphasis 
on  emancipatory  hope.  As  she  concludes  her  paper,  she  focuses  on  the  theo¬ 
logical  task  of  highlighting  (and  working  for)  the  possibility  of  change  and 
transformation  in  the  present  day,  for  the  breadth  of  communities  affected 
by  the  process  of  globalization. 
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Koinonia  s  editorial  board  invited  four  responses  to  Kendalls  paper.  Each 
invited  scholar  responded  thoughtfully  to  the  issues  raised  by  the  central  essay 
and  the  broader  issue  of  globalization.  Elliot  Ratzman,  a  Jewish  scholar  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  politics  and  a  social  activist,  offered  a  response  advocating  social  ac¬ 
tion  and  mobilization  rather  than  theological  reflection  or  the  construction  of 
theory.  In  Ratzmans  view,  globalization  has  resulted  in  clear  economic  and 
social  dislocation  which  requires  immediate  response  and  institutional  resis¬ 
tance  on  the  part  of  religious  organizations  and  thinkers;  theology,  in  his  argu¬ 
ment,  serves  to  provide  an  alternative  view  of  the  world  in  which  the  need  and 
imperative  for  embracing  such  action  is  obvious. 

Jana  Strukova  offered  an  alternative  model  for  understanding  accountabil¬ 
ity  and  the  role  of  the  theologian  in  response  to  globalization  from  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  practical  theology.  Strukova  draws  upon  the  work  of  James  Loder  and 
the  implications  of  a  Chalcedonian  Christology  to  propose  an  understanding 
of  globalization  processes  (and  their  participants)  as  bearing  their  own,  inher¬ 
ent  accountability  before  God  for  their  treatment  of  human  beings.  Under  this 
model  of  inherent  accountability  (or  “foregrounding”)  Strukova  argues  that 
theologians  should  be  careful  not  to  view  globalization  as  only  susceptible  to 
external  restraint,  but  rather  should  work  to  help  make  visible  the  internal  theo¬ 
logical  norms  that  should  guide  social  and  economic  change  on  a  global  level. 

Christopher  Tirres,  a  scholar  in  religion  and  liberation  theology,  addresses 
the  ways  in  which  the  analysis  of  globalization  requires  a  renewed  commitment 
to  analytical  and  conceptual  clarity.  He  responds  to  Kendalls  use  of  terms  such 
as  “world”  to  highlight  the  difficulties  we  now  face  in  finding  an  appropriate 
vocabulary  to  discuss  the  impact  of  globalization.  In  Tirres’  view,  traditional 
dualistic  formulations  such  as  “north/south”, “affluent/non-affluent”, “devel- 
oped/non-developed”  fail  to  capture  the  full  complexity  of  the  economic  and 
social  interactions  between  regions,  cultures,  and  sub-cultures.  Instead,  Tirres 
proposes  that  we  maintain  three  levels  of  analysis:  careful,  local,  contextual  as¬ 
sessment;  identification  of  larger-scale  regional  or  hemispheric  trends,  where 
appropriate;  and  a  continued  recognition  of  a  universal  framework  for  history 
and  economics. 

V.S.  Varughese,  a  scholar  in  mission,  ecumenics  and  the  history  of  religions, 
addresses  the  issue  of  globalization  from  the  perspective  of  his  own  village  in 
India,  and  the  changes  which  economic  globalization  has  brought  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  cultural  level.  He  identifies  a  series  of  shifts:  population  changes  as 
villagers  migrated  to  new  job  centers,  changes  in  consumption  and  communi¬ 
cation.  While  he  recognizes  benefits  in  these  changes,  he  also  highlights  ways  in 
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which  cultural  patterns  and  local  capabilities  for  subsistence  have  been  eroded. 
In  light  of  this,  Varughese  proposes  a  model  of  theological  response  to  global¬ 
ization  that  can  attend  to  the  complexity  of  change  on  the  local  level.  This 
model,  based  on  Gandhi  s  principle  of  swadeshi ,  highlights  both  the  possibility 
of  local,  indigenous  production  and  the  theological  privileging  of  the  “voice  of 
the  subaltern,”  the  voice  of  those  local  communities  intimately  affected  by 
changes  brought  by  globalization. 

This  issue  also  contains  book  reviews  from  a  breadth  of  disciplines  in  theo¬ 
logical  and  religious  studies,  as  well  as  an  index  of  koinonias  first  twelve  volumes. 
We  are  proud  to  provide  this  index  of  index  of  articles  and  book  reviews,  and 
proud  of  the  variety  and  depth  of  doctoral  level  research  and  writing  which 
koinonia  has  published  since  1989.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  to  provide 
our  readers  with  thought-provoking  and  engaging  work  across  the  disciplines 
of  religion  and  theology  over  the  coming  years. 

My  thanks  go  to  our  authors,  to  the  koinonia  editorial  board,  and  to  our 
skilled  production  editor,  Scott  Paeth,  for  their  work  in  the  publication  of  this 
issue. 


Deirdre  King  Hainsworth 
Executive  Editor 
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Accounting  for  Globalization: 
The  Theologian’s  Tasks 

SUSAN  L.  KENDALL 


INTRODUCTION 
The  Two  Tasks  of  Theology 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  up  any  newspaper  or  publication  without  reading  about 

some  aspect  of  globalization.  The  World  Bank  and  IMF  are  increasingly  under 
attack  for  forms  of  unchecked  power.  In  France,  when  protesters  forced  the 
closure  of  a  McDonald  s,  the  trial  of  ten  local  men  charged  with  trashing  the 
McDonalds  was  termed  “  the  trial  of  globalization.”  The  World  Trade  Organiza¬ 
tion  (WTO)  is  under  suspicion  as  among  the  most  powerful  and  most  secretive 
international  bodies  on  earth.  The  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  World 
Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  have  declared  a  need  for  the  use  ofbiblical  texts 
to  question  globalization.  Yet  others  argue  that  globalization  offers  a  promise  of 
a  common  culture,  currency  and  government  that  may  with  time  and  hard  work 
yield  unity  and  community.  How  can  we  grasp  the  phenomenon  to  which  all 
these  accounts  refer?  What  is  meant  by  “globalization”  in  each  of  these  contexts? 
Are  French  protesters  and  corporate  CEOs  seeing  the  same  reality?  Why  are 
their  assessments  so  different?  This  essay  offers  one  framework  for  dialogue,  by 
surveying  globalization  theories,  being  explicit  about  the  tensions  between  the 
discipline  of  theology  and  the  multiplicity  of  agendas  emerging  through  glo¬ 
balization,  and  providing  some  constructive  approaches  for  theology  to  engage 
in  the  hopes  and  dilemmas  created  by  globalization. 

A  detailed  incident  recorded  by  Thomas  Friedman  illustrates  some  of  the 
profound  dilemmas  we  face  in  assessing  globalization  (1999: 269-70).  In  1998, 
Friedman  toured  Brazil  with  Conservation  International,  an  organization  that 
had  built  an  ecopark  in  the  Atlantic  Rain  Forest  in  cooperation  with  people  from 
the  nearby  town  of  Una.  The  common  goal  was  to  assist  the  people  in  develop- 
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ing  a  new  economy  that  allowed  them  to  stop  logging.  In  one  conversation,  the 
mayor  of  Una,  Dejair  Birschner,  a  third-generation  logger,  explained  that  while 
he  understood  why  logging  could  no  longer  serve  as  the  primary  source  of  in¬ 
come  for  the  people  of  his  town,  he  faced  a  dilemma.  He  asked  the  columnist, 
“Do  we  have  any  future?  My  father  and  grandfather  made  a  living  off  logs  and 
my  grandchildren  might  make  a  living  off  the  Internet.  But  what  are  all  the  rest 
of  us  in  between  supposed  to  do?”  Friedman  replied  with  a  series  of  sugges¬ 
tions  about  transitioning  from  an  agro-economy  to  a  more  knowledge-based 
economy, based  on  better  education  for  the  towns  children.  The  conversation 
ended,  but  Friedman  was  prompted  to  ask  the  mayor  if  his  answer  was  adequate. 
The  mayor  responded  that  every  morning  when  he  went  to  his  office  he  had 
two  hundred  people  waiting  for  him,  asking  for  jobs,  housing  and  food — and 
ex-loggers  threatening  his  life.  He  said, “If  I  cant  provide  them  with  jobs,  hous¬ 
ing  and  food,  they  will  eat  the  rain  forest — whether  thats  sustainable  or  not.” 
Such  stories  of  everyday  life  serve  as  vital  clues  for  theologians  in  order  to  ex¬ 
amine  how  the  use  of  power  and  accountability  informs,  creates,  and  defines 
globalization. 

In  this  redefined  world,  theology’s  first  task  is  to  know  what  the  human  and 
environmental  benefits  are  and  to  know  of  the  human  cost.  It  is  to  undertake  a 
tutorial,  to  be  able  to  account  for  the  personal,  community,  national,  and  inter¬ 
national  impacts  of  globalization.  This  first  requires  an  examination  of  how 
social,  economic,  and  political  theorists  use  the  term  globalization  to  begin  a 
dialogue  for  and  within  theology.  In  understanding  and  linking  a  variety  of 
perspectives,  theology  can  then  ask  what  values,  hopes,  and  concrete  realities 
shape  differing  globalization  theories.  I  will  argue  that  emerging  globalization 
theories  require  theology  and  theologians  to  account  for  and  question  hege¬ 
monic  and  ideological  strains  and  the  understanding  of  power  in  such  theories. 
Theologians  are  increasingly  adopting  and  adapting  the  term  “globalization,” 
but  must  also  “dis-embed”  the  term  and  account  for  its  underlying  assump¬ 
tions.  Simply  stated,  I  challenge  theologians,  including  myself,  to  stop  and  look 
at  the  words  we  are  using. 

Theology  is  also  obligated  to  undertake  a  second  task:  to  examine  its  own 
voice  within  a  global  world.  History  reminds  us  that  religion  has  often  served 
the  interests  of  globalizing  agendas.  Thus,  we  must  recognize  the  divergent 
theological  agendas  underlying  globalization  discourse:  the  search  in  an  afflu¬ 
ent  world  for  a  meaningful  existence,  brought  about  by  a  prosperous  and  self- 
absorbed  society;  the  search  in  the  nonaffluent  world  for  basic  survival  and 
opportunity.  Eric  Fromm,  writing  at  the  midpoint  of  the  twentieth  century,  said 
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that  the  alternative  to  the  alienation  and  automation  of  the  western  world  is  to 
get  out  of  the  rut  in  which  we  are  moving,  and  to  take  the  next  step  in  the  birth 
and  self-realization  ofhumanity  (Fromm  1955: 360).  Ifwe,  in  the  affluent  world, 
are  now“out  of  the  rut,”  freed  to  focus  on  self-realization,  we  have  to  ask  where 
are  we  headed  and  what  motivates  and  shapes  the  path.  The  world  s  three  rich¬ 
est  families  now  have  more  wealth  than  the  world  s  48  poorest  countries.  Disney 
CEO  Michael  Eisner  makes  $97,000  per  hour,  while  the  workers  that  make 
Disney  toys  and  clothes  in  Haiti  earn  28  cents.  These  statistics,  cited  by  theolo¬ 
gian  Jim  Wallis,  remind  us  that  the  issues  of  globalization  are  not  about  whether 
it  is  a  global  world  with  global  trade,  but  what  is  at  stake  is  what  the  rules  of  trade 
can  and  will  be  (2000:7).  In  an  era  when  postmodernism  de-emphasizes  all 
kinds  of  authority,  allowing  freedom  for  a  search  beyond  basic  needs,  then  we 
must  ask  ourselves:  why  does  much  of  the  world  continue  to  strive  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  basic  needs? 

Theology  must  begin  by  examining  the  effects  of  globalization  and  sorting 
through  the  consequences  attributed  to  it.  Economics  and  technology  are  re¬ 
shaping  markets,  production,  finance,  and  communication,  creating  new  struc¬ 
tures,  new  virtual  space  and  cyber  reality.  However,  widening  economic  gaps  are 
also  being  created.  This  maybe  leading  not  to  one  global  world,  but  instead  to 
two  worlds,  and  a  new  form  of  dualism  marked  by  competing  agendas,  asym¬ 
metrical  power  relations,  unevenness,  and  disharmony.  Theology’s  two-fold 
task  is  to  understand  the  reasons  for  this  inequality,  and  to  seek  to  account  for 
its  role  within  the  continuing  disparity  while  serving  as  a  voice  that  seeks  to  rec¬ 
tify  such  trends.  Yet,  while  economics  is  a  primary  impetus  for  and  within  glo¬ 
balization,  globalization  is  not  descriptive  of  economic  conditions  alone.  For 
example,  globalization  has  also  been  portrayed  as  increasing  interdependence, 
allowing  for  faster  flow  of  information,  increasing  cultural  relativization,  and 
opportunity  for  unfettered  sharing  of  ideas  that  build  a  worldwide  community. 
Other  scenarios  suggest  that  globalization  must  be  held  in  check  so  that  west¬ 
ern  ideology,  unleashed  capitalism,  and  unprecedented  use  of  technology  do 
not  subsume  both  the  affluent  and  particularly  the  nonaffluent  world.1  Thus, 
theology  must  acknowledge  the  dangers  of  cultural  hegemonization  without 
denying  the  potential  benefits  of  globalization.  To  constructively  respond  to 

1 1  use  the  terms  affluent  and  nonaffluent  to  define  the  differing  stances  regard¬ 
ing  globalization.  These  descriptors  allow  for  an  erasure  of  boundaries  between 
North  and  South  or  between  developed,  developing,  and  undeveloped  nations. 
Affluence  abounds  throughout  the  globe  and  my  objective  is  to  indicate  that 
affluence  in  general  is  descriptive  of  the  status  of  a  segment  of  the  world’s  popula- 
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globalization,  theology  must  become  a  source  for  redefining  issues  of  power 
and  accountability  within  globalization. 

If  theology  chooses  to  speak  of  a  global  theology  or  of  global  solutions 
based  on  theological  foundations,  it  becomes  accountable  to  what  globaliza¬ 
tion  is  and  is  not.  Theology’s  opportunity  is  to  reengage  with  the  lived  experi¬ 
ence  of  people  so  that  theology  and  theologians  are  able  to  become  serious 
participants  in  an  unfolding  drama  that  will  set  the  course  for  the  first  decades 
of  the  twenty- first  century.  If  the  postmaterial,  affluent  world  can  find  meaning 
in  developing  a  set  of  normative  values  that  are  at  the  core  about  social  justice 
and  sustainability,  and  the  nonaffluent  world  can  forge  stability  inculcating  the 
same  core  values,  might  not  linkages  of  shared  power  and  accountability  result 
and  open  avenues  of  new  possibility?  For  theologians,  this  becomes  a  question 
of  how  to  initiate  and  to  create  dialogue  in  order  to  develop  opportunities  for 
full  participation  of  the  world’s  people  in  economic,  social,  religious,  and  politi¬ 
cal  opportunity.  We  must  educate  ourselves  so  that  we  become  a  viable  voice 
for  the  interests  and  movements  leading  to  a  truly  global  social  justice  and 
sustainability. 


Defining  “theology” 

I  believe  Christian  theology  is  to  be  explicitly  grounded  in  a  commitment  to 
social  justice  and  sustainability,  so  that  the  rationality  guiding  theological  think¬ 
ing  is  not  independent  of  context.  I  therefore  define  the  ogy  as  sets  of  shared 
beliefs  that  shape  and  are  shaped  by  human  experience.  My  paper  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  an  exclusionist  point-of-view,  but  a  clarification  for  and  within 
Christianity  as  one  of  the  world’s  major  religions.  It  is  difficult  to  find  agreement 
upon  a  definition  of  theology.  Yet  I  believe  we  are  entering  a  liminal  moment 
allowing  theology  to  produce  new  gestures  and  intentions.  I  am  interested  in  a 
Christian  context  that  seeks  to  ground  theological  thinking  in  the  general  dis¬ 
course  regarding  globalization.  This  requires  that  Christian  theology  de-center 
its  own  privilege,  account  for  its  own  actions  that  contribute  to  globalizations 
favorable  and  unfavorable  results,  and  ground  new  discourse  within  an  altered 
framework  that  seeks  not  independent  claims  but  claims  in  relation  to  social 
justice  and  sustainability. 


tion  in  every  sector.  The  affluent  world,  while  possessing  much  of  the  world’s 
monetary  resources  and  using  much  of  the  worlds  material  resources,  is  the  mi¬ 
nority.  The  nonaffluent  world  constitutes  the  majority  of  the  world’s  population 
and  is  not  limited  by  location. 
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Within  the  religious  community,  theology  is  viewed  as  the  expression  and 
explication  of  the  knowledge  of  God.  Within  the  academic  community,  theol¬ 
ogy  is  an  account  of  human  experience.  During  the  course  of  the  twentieth 
century,  a  contextual  focus  rather  than  an  explanatory  focus  has  increasingly 
influenced  theological  discourse.  Theology  at  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- first 
century  reflects  and  is  shaped  by  many  forces.  However,  in  an  effort  to  under¬ 
take  a  serious  and  timely  dialogue  within  a  global  environment,  theology  must 
take  into  account  the  social,  environmental,  political,  and  economic  circum¬ 
stances.  This  is  a  necessary  step  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  maintain  theology’s 
voice  and  to  hold  theology  accountable  for  its  own  dynamic  process  of  spe¬ 
cialization  across  disciplines,  and  second,  to  limit  the  marginalizing  of  theol¬ 
ogy  within  the  larger  discourse.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  we  are  free  of  history, 
only  that  theology’s  opportunity  is  one  of  reinterpreting  its  own  discourse.  As 
Christian  theology  is  grounded  in  justice  and  sustainability  it  is  less  likely  to 
contrast  theology’s  aims  with  the  actuality  of  circumstances  and  more  likely  to 
explore  the  interconnections  and  interactions  that  account  for  the  status  quo. 
This  vital  movement  for  theology  is  from  a  static  stance  to  an  energetic  and  fluid 
interpretive  position.  In  the  moment  between  a  modernist  and  postmodernist 
understanding,  theology’s  opportunity  is  to  examine  particularities  that  guide 
ultimate  ends. 

The  structure  of  this  study 

In  the  following  section,  I  will  survey  some  recent  globalization  theories,  repre¬ 
senting  a  diversity  of  contexts  and  perspectives  from  the  nonaffluent  and  afflu¬ 
ent  worlds.  I  will  begin  with  a  review  of  the  empirical  research  of  A.S.  Bhalla, 
senior  researcher  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  fellow  at  the  University  of 
Delhi,  and  author  of  several  books  on  technological  change  and  development. 
I  then  include  the  analysis  of  scientist,  activist  and  theorist  Vandana  Shiva,  a  lead¬ 
ing  physicist  from  India,  now  a  leader  in  the  International  Forum  on  Globaliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  Latin  American  philosophical  and  theological  perspective  of 
Enrique  Dussel.  I  will  then  discuss  the  perspectives  developed  by  European 
theorists  Immanuel  Wallerstein  and  Roland  Robertson,  and  North  American 
political  theorists  Robert  Keohane  and  Joseph  Nye,  Jr.,  concluding  with  a  criti¬ 
cal  position  from  political  scientist  Kenneth  Waltz. 

The  second  section  of  this  essay  will  begin  with  a  focus  on  issues  of  power 
and  accountability  within  a  global  context,  an  analysis  rooted  in  the  work  of 
Enrique  Dussel,  Larry  Rasmussen,  and  David  Held.  I  will  then  turn  to  a  tenta¬ 
tive  and  preliminary  constructive  model  of  how  theology  might  function  in  a 
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global  world  and  the  new  space  for  discourse  that  emerges  from  the  tension  of 
the  globalization  theories  presented.  In  summary,  I  believe  that  theology  is 
presented  with  an  opportunity  to  engage  the  meaning  of  globalization  and 
thereby  reframe  competing  agendas.  In  this  new  theological  space,  construc¬ 
tive  theology  can  and  must  become  a  partner  in  the  conversation  over  global¬ 
ization.  I  will  argue  that  it  can  best  do  so  through  a  focus  on  contextual  realities 
and  an  emphasis  on  emancipatory  hope. 


GLOBALIZATION  THEORIES 

Theories  from  the  nonaffluent  world:  Asia,  India,  Latin  America 

I  begin  with  three  perspectives  which  do  not  view  globalization  as  a  new  late 
twentieth  century  phenomena,  but  as  only  a  new  form  or  new  phase  of  an  ex¬ 
isting  process;  here,  information  and  technology  systems,  flexible  production 
systems,  and  specialization  capabilities  are  central  features  in  a  continuing  era 
of  globalization.  These  are  seen  as  new  forms  of  globalization  added  on  to  an 
existing  worldview  that  is  centered  in  the  affluent  world.  Views  from  the 
nonaffluent  world  are  interested  in  economic  growth,  education,  and  opportu¬ 
nity;  these  theorists  also  emphasize  accountability,  the  need  to  measure 
progress,  and  localized  empirical  studies. 

A.S.  Bhalla  examines  the  impact  of  globalization  and  suggests  that  while 
proponents  of  globalization  argue  that  it  is  good  for  economic  growth,  actual 
evidence  reveals  that  the  growth  rates  of  most  countries  and  regions  with  the 
exception  of  East  and  Southeast  Asia,  have  been  considerably  slower  in  the 
1980s  and  1990s  than  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  (1998: 191).  When  growth  does  not 
accelerate  with  globalization,  the  incidence  of  poverty  becomes  greater.  His 
work  indicates  that  during  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  incidence  of  poverty 
showed  a  steady  decline  in  countries  such  as  India  and  China,  but  have  increased 
in  the  1990s,  during  the  time  of  accelerated  globalization.  He  questions  whether 
this  is  because  of  a  rise  in  the  relative  price  of  food  and  a  reduction  in  the  gap 
between  domestic  and  world  food  prices  as  a  consequence  of  trade  liberaliza¬ 
tion. 

Bhalla  suggests  that  theories  of  globalization  need  to  be  supported  by  more 
empirical  study.  He  wants  to  direct  research  towards  the  causal  factors  underly¬ 
ing  inequality  within  nations  including  inequality  within  and  between  nations, 
globalization  and  employment,  and  the  impact  of  technology.  Most  studies 
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regarding  employment  have  been  directed  at  the  impact  of  trade  liberalization 
in  the  North  or  affluent  world.  How  are  countries  in  the  South  (nonaffluent 
world)  preparing  and  prepared  to  cope  with  global  competition?  What  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  traditional  jobs  and  services  that  are  not  being  globalized? 

Bhalla  calls  for  studies  to  examine  the  effect  on  small  enterprises  when  large 
firms  “dump”  products  and  shift  consumption  patterns  in  local  economies. 
Clearly,  as  these  nations  develop  their  own  empirical  studies  to  account  for  the 
effects  of  globalization,  they  will  be  able  to  more  effectively  control  circum¬ 
stances.  In  Bhalla s  view,  such  research  projects  and  aims  can  help  to  consoli¬ 
date  interests  and  concerns  can  provide  a  base  of  empowering  local  decision 
making  procedures.  This,  in  turn,  will  assist  countries  in  realizing  that  investing 
in  public  funds  for  technological  development  is  vital  for  successfully  meeting 
the  opportunities  of  new  forms  of  globalization. 

Other  theorists  view  the  impact  of  globalization  more  broadly.  Vandana 
Shiva,  an  ecological  activist  and  organic  intellectual,  expresses  the  concern  that 
globalization  seeks  to  create  a  monoculture  that  allows  for  the  destruction  of 
diversity  (Shiva  1997, 2000).  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  nonwestern  world,  Shiva 
asserts  that  globalization  transforms  diversity  into  a  disease  and  deficiency  be¬ 
cause  it  cannot  be  brought  under  centralized  control.  In  this  view,  globalization 
rips  apart  society’s  plural  fabric  and  involves  the  an  imposition  of  a  particular 
culture  on  all  others.  Globalism  is  not,  therefore,  a  universal  human  interest, 
rather,  in  her  view,  it  is  reciprocity  reduced  to  cheap  labor. 

Shiva’s  uncompromising  perspective  directly  challenges  globalization.  Her 
theoretical  model  proposes  that  globalization  allows  monopolies  on  life  and 
living  resources,  forcing  practices  upon  nonaffluent  countries  that  are  leading 
to  the  destruction  of  local  economies  and  the  basic  elements  of  the  right  to  safe, 
accessible,  and  culturally  appropriate  food.  Her  energy  is  focused  on  building 
alliances  that  utilize  the  communication  technologies  produced  within  a  glo¬ 
bal  environment  to  build  coalitions  to  counter  the  destructive  effects  of  multi¬ 
national  corporate  activity  on  local  resources.  Thus,  Shiva’s  analysis  of  global¬ 
ization  results  in  a  praxis  that  unites  diverse  groups  of  scientists,  biologists,  citi¬ 
zens,  economists,  and  educators.  For  example,  organizations  such  as  the  Third 
World  Network  are  continuously  developing  proposals  to  control  biotechnol¬ 
ogy  and  sustainable  agricultural  alternatives.  These  practical  theorists  question 
globalization  solutions  as  too  often  depending  on  technological  forces  like  ge¬ 
netic  engineering,  rather  than  confronting  the  real  issues  of  social  and  economic 
inequities  that  perpetuate  poverty,  poor  health,  and  high  child  mortality. 

Theorists  from  the  nonaffluent  world  also  place  globalization  in  a  new  his- 
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torical  context.  This  is  the  work  of  Enrique  Dussel,  whose  appraisal  of  global¬ 
ization  begins  with  Spain  as  the  impetus  for  a  world-system  by  crossing  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  bumping  into  what  Dussel  calls  Amerindia.  The  result  is  that 
the  “entire  European  medieval  paradigm  enters  into  crisis  and  thus  inaugurates, 
slowly  but  irreversibly,  the  first  world  hegemony”  (Dussel  1997:9).  Dussel  con¬ 
tends  that  modernity  is  the  only  world-system  that  has  existed  in  planetary  his¬ 
tory:  it  is  European  in  its  center,  capitalist  in  its  economy.  This  system  led  to 
eurocentric  legitimacy  that  has  “imposed  itself  on  the  periphery  for  more  than 
five  centuries’  (Dussel  1985:3).  In  his  view,  this  domination  would  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned  until  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century — among  other  movements,  by 
liberation  philosophy. 

As  articulated  by  Dussel,  a  philosophy  of  liberation  takes  political  space  se¬ 
riously  and  in  so  doing  demands  a  practical  response  to  the  center’s  position. 
This  new  location  and  new  understanding  becomes  the  place  where  we  can  see 
a  new  point-of-view.  Dussel  develops  a  provisional  theoretical  philosophical 
framework  that  contradicts  abstract  notions  of  space  and  of  the  world,  with  a 
concrete  and  practical  actuality  that  cannot  be  ignored.  He  begins  with  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  contemporary  situation  and  offers  a  definition  of  globalization  as  a 
thinker  located  on  the  periphery.  A  precise  perspective  is  possible  from  this  lo¬ 
cation  because  there  are  no  privileges  to  defend.  Dussel  argues,  in  the  end,  that 
globalization  is  nothing  new,  and  we  encounter  in  his  work  a  cautionary  note 
regarding  the  global  language  and  meaning  being  created  in  the  space  between 
modernity  and  postmodernity. 

Theories  from  the  affluent  world:  Europe  and  North  America 

Globalization  theories  from  the  affluent  world  offer  somewhat  different  themes: 
complexity,  interdependence  and  compression.  These  globalization  theories 
afford  us  a  view  of  the  multidimensional  structure  and  culture  of  the  global 
system,  but  also  its  inherent  ambiguities  and  contradictions. 

Immanuel  Wallerstein  of  the  Netherlands  posits  that  unity  of  the  global  so¬ 
cial  system  is  in  the  economy,  a  capitalistic  world-economy.  He  calls  this  a  world- 
system  model,  and  argues  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  political  and 
ideological  vicissitudes  of  history  without  setting  these  phenomena  in  their 
economic  and  material  context.  To  cope  with  our  social  reality,  Wallerstein  be¬ 
lieves  that  what  is  needed  is  not  to  learn  that  we  are  citizens  of  the  world  so  much 
as  that  we  occupy  particular  niches  in  an  unequal  world  (Wallerstein  1996: 122- 
4) .  Wallerstein’s  viewpoint  here  falls  within  his  larger  perspective  that  globaliza¬ 
tion  is  an  age  of  transition  in  the  capitalist  world-system.  Because  of  decreasing 
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supplies  of  new  cheap  labor,  diminishing  possibilities  for  capitalist  firms  to  ex¬ 
ternalize  costs  by  waste  dumping  and  pollution  of  the  environment,  increasing 
taxation  levels  brought  about  by  growing  demands  for  education,  health  care 
and  income  guarantees,  the  capitalist  world-system  is  now  entering  its  terminal 
crisis,  leaving  the  future  uncertain  and  open  to  human  intervention  and  cre¬ 
ativity  (Wallerstein  2000). 

In  contrast,  Roland  Robertson  focuses  on  the  social  and  political  effects  of 
globalization.  He  suggests  that  globalization  is  a  process  that  is  bringing  about 
a  single  social  world,  an  interdependence  yielding  a  “single  place,”  a  “world  soci¬ 
ety”  Nation-states  no  longer  are  the  sole  determinants  in  personal  identity  In 
this  view,  no  single-world  culture  will  emerge,  but  a  multiplicity  of  overlapping 
liberal-democratic  and  socialist  images.  While  Robertson  acknowledges  that 
globalization  has  been  a  long-term  process  extending  over  many  centuries,  he 
argues  that  it  has  become  “simply  the  compression  of  the  world”  and  creates  an 
atmosphere  in  which  the  individual  self  is  detached  from  the  primary  locus  of 
a  network  of  kinship  and  locality  (2000: 53).  This  detachment  is  complicated 
through  the  globalization  process  that  sets  particular  societies  in  a  wider  sys¬ 
tem  of  societies,  resulting  in  the  relativization  of  both  societies  and  individu¬ 
ated  selves. 

Political  scientists  Robert  Keohane  and  Joseph  Nye,  Jr.  view  globalization  as 
the  development  of  networks  of  interdependence  (2000: 104-118).  These  net¬ 
works  take  many  forms  (economic,  military,  environmental,  social,  and  cul¬ 
tural)  and  in  turn  decline  or  rise  depending  on  situations  of  how  deeply  sys¬ 
tems  are  interconnected.  Multicontinental  distances  become  a  continuous  vari¬ 
able  and  are  not  dependent  on  regional  networks.  Distance  shrinks,  but  gaps 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  increase.  Thus,  globalization  implies  neither 
homogenization  nor  equity.  This  creates  greater  complexity,  pervasive  uncer¬ 
tainty,  and  a  need  for  governments  and  others  to  comprehend  and  manage  in¬ 
creasingly  interconnected  systems. 

Keohane  and  Nye  warn  that  this  complexity  and  chaotic  uncertainty  maybe 
unsustainable  in  its  current  form.  They  suggest  that  the  information  revolu¬ 
tion  is  at  the  heart  of  economic  and  social  globalization  creating  a  new  intensity 
and  increased  velocity  —  but  not  always  an  accurate  flow  —  of  information. 
The  information  flow  connects  societies  and  creates  a  complex  multiplicity  of 
issues  and  actors  that  were  once  regarded  as  the  prerogatives  of  national  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  vast  expansion  of  contact  at  multicontinental  distances,  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  media  and  a  profusion  of  nongovernmental  organizations,  creates 
a  complexity  of  political  issues  and  concerns.  Globalization  creates  intercon- 
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nections  that  have  systemic  effects,  though  no  uniformity  exists,  and  varies  by 
region,  locality,  and  issue.  Distance  shrinks,  but  it  is  not  irrelevant,  and  the  filters 
provided  by  domestic  politics  and  political  institutions  play  a  major  role  in  de¬ 
termining  what  affects  globalization  and  how  well  countries  and  regions  adapt. 
For  Keohane  and  Nye,  it  is  as  if  the  apple  cart  has  been  upset  but  the 
reconfiguration  of  apples  is  so  unusual  it  is  not  possible  to  put  the  apples  back 
in  the  order  they  were  thought  to  have  been  in  before  everything  changed. 

Kenneth  Waltz  suggests  that  caution  is  necessary  in  discussing  interdepen¬ 
dence,  however,  particularly  in  relation  to  economic  factors.  He  questions  some 
of  the  assumptions  of  globalization,  citing  that  much  of  the  world  has  been  left 
out,  and  argues  that  we  ought  to  compare  interdependence  of  nations  today 
with  interdependence  earlier.  In  his  view,  the  only  areas  that  have  become  truly 
global  are  money  markets.  However,  if  true  globalization  were  realized,  the  glo¬ 
balized  portion  of  the  world  economy  would  be  not  merely  interdependent  but 
integrated;  Waltz  argues  that  “the  difference  between  an  interdependent  and  an 
integrated  world  is  a  qualitative  one  and  not  a  mere  matter  of  proportionately 
more  trade  and  greater  and  more  rapid  flows  of  capital”  (2000: 52-3). 

This  brief  comparative  summary  shows  that  the  term  “globalization”  means 
different  things  to  different  people,  bearing  on  economic,  political,  cultural  and 
social  realities  being  redefined  and  reshaped.  Obviously,  globalization  as  a  single 
theory  or  descriptive  notion  is  not  a  foregone  conclusion.  Theorist  Fredric 
Jameson  moves  the  discussion  to  a  new  level,  suggesting  that  globalization  is 
not  a  new  field  of  specialization,  but  rather  a  space  of  tension  in  which  the  very 
“problematic”  of  globalization  still  remains  to  be  produced  (Jameson  and 
Miyoshi  1997:  xvi) .  Jameson  offers  a  prophetic  word  that  those  things  designated 
by  the  term  “globalization”  will  be  with  us  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and  consti¬ 
tute  an  ongoing  horizon  for  theory.  The  problematic  or  space  of  tension  pro¬ 
vided  by  globalization  is,  however,  the  very  opportunity  for  theologians  to  be¬ 
gin  to  create  dialogue  especially  between  the  divergent  agendas  of  the  affluent 
and  nonaffluent  worlds.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  analysis  of  theological  perspec¬ 
tives  and  motivations  held  in  the  past  and  the  present. 


THEOLOGY’S  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SHAPE  DIALOGUE 

Understanding  Power  and  Accountability 

Globalization  is  a  term  laden  with  subversive  meaning.  We  have  seen  that  within 
the  context  of  a  theological  dialogue,  the  use  of  the  term  globalization  requires 
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careful  scrutiny  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  globalization  and  who  acts  to 
implement  the  globalization  of  anything,  be  it  ideas,  ideology,  brass  beds  or 
beef  —  or  theology. 

H.  Richard  Niebuhr  describes  the  continuing  task  of  theology  as  that  of 
looking  to  and  preparing  for  the  future  while  meeting  the  opportunities  and 
needs  that  arise  before  us  (1996: 3) .  In  our  time,  a  central  task  for  theology  is  to 
account  for  the  worldview  that  coincides  with  the  sites  of  power  that  guide  cur¬ 
rent  globalization  trends  and  realities.  Language  itself  becomes  a  site  in  which  a 
process  of  dominant  speech  begins  to  influence  and  to  represent  how  ideas  are 
constructed  and  disseminated.  While  theorists  seek  to  explain  globalization  free 
from  ideological  influence,  this  well-intentioned  rationalism  nonetheless  pre¬ 
supposes  particular  worldviews.  We  can  only  rethink  the  notion  of  globaliza¬ 
tion  in  light  of  social  justice  and  sustainability  as  we  recognize  the  relativization 
of  conceptions  that  underlie  globalization  and  the  ubiquitous  use  of  the  term 
among  and  within  disciplines:  use  that  does  not  necessarily  challenge  accounts 
of  power  and  our  place  in  these  accounts. 

Enrique  Dussel,  Larry  Rasmussen  and  David  Held  offer  new  understandings 
of  power  and  accountability  in  relation  to  the  intersection  of  shared  beliefs  and 
competing  agendas  that  serve  as  motivation  for  globalization  theories  and 
praxis.  Dussel  challenges  theorists  to  account  for  the  consequences  of  power 
and  authority  regarding  globalization  by  acknowledging  concrete  conse¬ 
quences  of  globalization.  The  challenge  for  theology  is  to  understand  the  char¬ 
acter  of  ones  praxis  with  regard  to  the  other,  dominator  or  dominated  (Dussel 
1988: 223).  Theological  discourse  is  fundamentally  rooted  in  particular  situa¬ 
tions.  This  particularity  in  turn  holds  theory  accountable  to  and  for  the 
theologians  own  concrete, historical,  situated  determinations  that  fundamen¬ 
tally  contribute  to  the  constitution  of  the  praxis  out  of  which  theological  think¬ 
ing  arises. 

Larry  Rasmussen  develops  an  alternative  perspective,  regarding  globaliza¬ 
tion  as  consisting  of  a  series  of  waves  that  parallel  the  themes  of  power,  author¬ 
ity,  and  accountability  (1999).  His  view  provides  us  with  a  clear  alternative.  He 
sees  three  waves  of  globalization:  colonization,  development,  and  a  new  one 
called  “free- trade’Tiberalization.  These  waves  produce  a  circular  notion  so  that 
the  logic  of  the  economy  is  the  logic  of  society  itself.  The  same  convictions  of 
the  second  wave,  development,  hold  true  for  this  third  wave,  that  economic 
development  should  be  the  organizing  principle  for  all  societies  and  peoples. 
Most  importantly,  in  the  third  wave,  notions  of  power  and  authority  are  rede¬ 
fined,  as  the  market  itself  is  the  model  of  society —  a  global  society  that  forces 
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change  on  the  local  community. 

David  Held  argues  that  globalization  is  no  longer  a  discussion  about  trade 
routes  or  even  nineteenth-century  empires;  rather,  it  is  a  series  of 

dense  networks  of  regional  and  global  economic  relations  which  stretch 
beyond  the  control  of  any  single  state  (even  of  dominant  states);  exten¬ 
sive  webs  of  transnational  relations  and  instantaneous  electronic  com¬ 
munications  over  which  particular  states  have  limited  influence;  a  vast 
array  of  international  regimes  and  organizations  which  can  limit  the 
scope  of  action  of  the  most  powerful  states;  and  the  development  of  a 
global  military  order,  and  the  build-up  of  the  means  of ‘total’ warfare  as 
an  enduring  feature  of  the  contemporary  world  which  can  reduce  the 
range  of  policies  available  to  governments  and  their  citizens.  Contem¬ 
porary  developments  in  the  international  order  link  people,  communi¬ 
ties  and  societies  in  highly  complex  ways  and  can,  given  the  nature  of 
modern  communities,  virtually  annihilate  distance  and  territorial  bound¬ 
aries  as  barriers  to  socio-economic  activity  (Held  1995:20). 


Held  reinforces  that  globalization  implies  two  distinct  phenomena  important 
for  the  assessment  of  power  and  accountability.  First,  there  are  many  chains  of 
political,  economic,  and  social  activity  becoming  worldwide  in  scope;  second, 
there  is  an  intensification  of  levels  of  interaction  and  interconnectedness  within 
and  between  states  and  societies  that  is  “a  stretching  of  social  relations  in  and 
through  new  dimensions  of  activity”  (1995:20). 

Each  of  these  theorists  offers  an  important  view  of  power.  Dussel  provides  a 
concrete  justification  for  a  methodology  that  seeks  to  develop  a  counter-dis¬ 
course  to  existing  uses  of  power,  thereby  cautioning  theology’s  tendency  to 
develop  generalizations  in  order  to  address  its  concerns.  Rasmussen  provides 
theology  with  an  accounting  of  how  power  shapes  activity.  His  perspective  pro¬ 
vides  insightful  commentary  that  focuses  theology’s  voice  within  globalization 
not  as  a  voice  against  what  globalization  has  to  offer,  but  as  a  guiding  rubric  to 
caution  against  assumptions  that  continue  forms  of  power  that  lead  to  patterns 
based  solely  on  a  code  that  benefits  one  group  at  the  expense  of  another.  Held 
unites  these  two  conceptualizations  and  provides  theology  with  a  renewed  op¬ 
portunity  to  account  for  deeply  contextual  interconnections. 

Power  depends  on  where  you  stand  and  the  capacity  to  bring  about  conse¬ 
quences.  As  evident  from  the  globalization  theories  above,  the  concept  of  power 
is  varies  widely  depending  on  social,  philosophical,  economic  and  political  per- 
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spectives.  We  must  be  attentive  to  perspectives  from  the  nonaffluent  world  in 
relation  to  the  affluent  world  to  properly  root  the  sources  of  power  and  account¬ 
ability  even  those  sources  that  combine  underlying  themes  of  social  justice  and 
sustainability.  Yet  a  central  part  of  the  theologians  task  is  to  understand  the  use 
of  the  vocabulary  of  power  and  accountability  underlying  various  notions  of 
globalization,  as  it  relates  to  human  agency,  to  groups,  and  organizations  and 
their  particular  goals  and  objectives.  While  power  is  first  relational,  we  must  ac¬ 
count  for  its  possessive  and  substantive  aspects  and  provide  a  clear  focus  on  the 
concerns  of  power  and  accountability  that  serve  notions  and  fears  of  hegemony. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  relocation  of  a  factory  from  a  community  in  the 
United  States  to  Mexico.  On  the  surface,  two  kinds  of  transitions  occur.  The 
United  States  community  is  required  to  replace  jobs.  In  the  past  decade,  this 
replacement  is  most  likely  to  be  “high  tech”  jobs,  with  hourly  wages,  and  mini¬ 
mal  benefits.  The  relocated  factory,  making  the  same  product  as  before,  brings 
jobs,  and  that  is  all  —  jobs  that  require  half  the  pay  and  are  lacking  in  health, 
medical,  and  educational  benefits.  The  power  in  this  situation  is  located  in  the 
rules  guiding  the  corporation.  Accountability  is  also  to  the  rules  of  trade,  inter¬ 
national  agreements,  and  profitability.  Who  in  this  story  has  the  capacity  to 
bring  about  consequences?  What  will  be  the  long-term  consequences?  Where 
is  the  power  of  accountability  and  the  accountability  of  power  for  the  factory 
workers  in  this  situation? 

These  are  the  questions  that  need  to  guide  correlation  between  theology’s 
voice  and  the  outcomes  of  globalization.  Theology’s  voice  becomes  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  accounting  for  the  effects  of  change  while  empowering  those  that  do 
not  have  an  active  voice  within  the  unavoidable  process  of  change.  This  in  turn 
clears  the  way  for  a  thoughtful  reflection  and  analysis  that  breaks  the  cycle  of 
discussion  that  pits  one  ideology  against  another.  As  we  explicate  the  realities  of 
both  power  and  accountability,  the  voice  of  theology  within  globalization  be¬ 
comes  the  site  for  a  change  in  rhetoric  and  conversation. 

Constructing  Theology:  The  Clarification  of  Contextual  Realities 

As  we  have  seen,  contested  concepts  and  outcomes  have  resulted  in  a  range  of 
perspectives  on  globalization.  Yet  these  conceptual  differences  offer  the  very 
basis  and  space  for  theology’s  work. 

Theology  can  offer  people  a  different  way  of  naming  the  world,  one  that  sud¬ 
denly  reverses  dominant  codes  and  in  so  doing  redefines  and  unmasks  the  as¬ 
sumptions  that  guide  thinking  regarding  power  and  accountability  for  the 
theologian  in  particular.  Theology’s  task  involves  challenging  hegemonic  reali- 
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ties  and,  in  particular  times  and  places,  assessing  the  economic  realities  and  uses 
of  power  that  underlie  those  globalization  agendas  and  cultural  codes  that  seek 
to  override  local  and  community  opportunities.  In  this  way,  theology  can 
search  for  qualitative  changes  that  can  allow  for  new  political  space  and  new 
theological  space  that  at  the  same  time  revitalizes  and  renews.  In  this  space  is  the 
real  or  imaginary  struggle  between  social,  political,  religious,  and  economic 
groups.  Such  a  struggle,  allowing  for  theologically  imaginative  practices,  be¬ 
comes  the  bridge  needed  in  order  to  chronicle  and  to  account  for  power  and 
accountability  within  globalization,  all  the  while  holding  the  theologian  account¬ 
able,  too,  for  her  own  contradictory  assumptions  and  efforts. 

The  discussion  of  power  and  accountability  offers  an  initial  theological  ap¬ 
proach  to  globalization  theory,  to  assist  the  theologian  in  developing  and  using 
this  new  theological  space.  Yet  globalization  theory,  examined,  also  forces  us  to 
consider  lived  experience  in  order  to  clarify  the  relationship  between  theory 
and  practice.  Confused  by  the  new  horizons  that  subsume  the  traditional 
sources  for  understanding  human  existence,  we  can  too  quickly  make  the  leap 
to  globalizations  transforming  effects.  In  major  periods  of  transition  as  society 
questions  what  constitutes  ultimate  meaning,  theology’s  response  itself  is  of¬ 
ten  shaped  by  trends  rather  than  by  realities.  We  must  therefore  begin  with  re¬ 
alities  to  avoid  a  utilitarian  response  that  locates  values  and  accountability  within 
the  already  dominant  hegemony.  We  must  locate  theology’s  response  on  the 
side  of  nonaffluent  realities  and  suggested  worldviews  so  that  globalization’s 
meaning  does  not  remove  the  concrete  reality  of  context.  In  this  approach,  the¬ 
ology  serves  to  integrate  the  internal  and  external  sources  of  life  and  enters  what 
Dussel  has  termed  as  the  limited  area  between  the  philosophy  of  culture  and  of 
history  (Dussel  1992) .  This,  in  turn,  provides  an  opportunity  for  theology  to 
begin  to  search  for  contemporary  understandings  of  human  existence  as  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  public  debate  over  globalization. 

The  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  offers  a  place  to  begin  the  “stretch¬ 
ing  “  task  of  dialogue,  for  when  historically  dependent  cultures  are  deprived  of 
their  own  histories  and  thereby  prohibited  from  freely  constituting  their  own 
cultural  comprehension  and  meanings,  meanings  are  provided  for  them 
through,  in  this  case,  an  overarching  globalization  meta-narrative.  I  am  assign¬ 
ing  theology  the  responsibility  of  pointing  out  the  underside  of  globalization 
across  disciplines  in  order  to  discern  what  and  who  is  being  left  out.  At  the  same 
time,  theology  is  required,  because  of  the  continuing  disparities  and  injustices 
among  the  majority  of  the  world’s  people,  to  be  grounded  in  practice. 
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The  intersection  between  hermeneutical  reflection  regarding  human  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  theologian  s  continuing  quest  to  determine  shifting  contexts  cre¬ 
ates  a  new  location  for  unprecedented  and  imaginative  dialogue.  While  I  do  not 
presuppose  a  space  free  from  the  distortions  or  prejudices  of  particular  places 
and  times,  I  do  expect  theologians  to  explore  the  way  background  assumptions 
perform  and  structure  both  globalization  theories  and  emerging  patterns  of 
community  life,  economic  goals,  and  existence.  Theology  must  be  held  ac¬ 
countable,  given  the  definition  of  theology  I  have  outlined  —  as  a  set  of  shared 
beliefs  regarding  the  living  of  life  and  as  the  expression  of  human  experience 
—  for  the  nature  of  globalization  tendencies  and  for  its  impact  on  human  ex¬ 
istence  itself.  As  Vandana  Shiva  reminds  us,  globalization  requires  an  ethical  rec¬ 
ognition  that  other  species  and  cultures  have  rights  (Shiva  1997: 123).  She  indi¬ 
cates  that  globalism  seeks  an  erasure  of  the  uncertain  for  the  certain  and  the 
unpredictable  for  control.  Shivas  thinking  in  this  regard  must  become  a  central 
guiding  thought  as  theologians  develop  creative  approaches  that  can  begin  to 
eliminate  notions  of  ultimate  solutions  and  utopian  ideologies. 

Theology  must  ask  how  globalization  invents  or  constructs  new  projects 
that  determine  human  life  and  therefore  cultivates  the  not-yet,  but  what  will  be, 
for  the  oppressed  of  the  world.  One  fruitful  way  of  assessing  this  might  be 
through  the  understanding  of  limits  in  various  theories.  These  are  concrete,  fi¬ 
nite  realities:  land,  water,  new  markets,  and  human  capacities.  As  discussed 
above,  Wallerstein  suggests  that  these  limits  allow  for  an  open  and  possibly  cre¬ 
ative  future,  while  Robertson  cautions  that  a  single  social  world  increases  the 
notion  of  a  detached  self.  Keohane  and  Nye  caution  that  greater  complexity 
cannot  be  unending  because  it  allows  for  neither  homogeneity  nor  equity.  These 
themes  of  limits,  gleaned  from  North  American  and  European  theories,  offer 
points  of  convergence  with  themes  from  the  nonaffluent  world  and  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  an  emphasis  on  developing  a  counter  discourse  to  an  exclusive  fo¬ 
cus  on  Europe  and  North  America  as  the  center  or  loci  of  true  political,  social, 
and  economic  development.2 

In  this  case,  contextual  clarification  becomes  not  merely  an  inconvenient 
theological  hurdle  to  overcome,  but  a  basic  principle  for  renewed  dialogue  on 
globalization.  It  is  a  dialogue  conceived  as  the  study  of  the  relationship  between 
the  immense  majority  of  humanity  and  what  Dussel  has  termed  the  “hege- 

2  While  modernity  and  its  resulting  globalization  scenarios  are  undoubtedly  a 
European  and  North  American  phenomenon,  it  also  originates  in  a  dialectical  re¬ 
lation  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Dussel’s  concept  allows  an  opportunity  for  theo- 
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monic  European- American  philosophical  [and  theological]  community” 
(1996:  vii).  I  am  convinced  this  dialogue  can  become  a  space  or  common  meet¬ 
ing  ground  to  develop  more  concrete  methodological  approaches  that  are  par¬ 
ticular  and  global  while  at  the  same  time  able  to  counter  pervasive  universaliz¬ 
ing  tendencies. 

What  might  such  an  emergent  theological  discourse  look  like?  Can  theol¬ 
ogy  construct  a  renewed  set  of  basic  human  questions  and  ethical  convictions 
grounded  in  the  realities  of  globalizing  trends?  The  following  example  demon¬ 
strates  some  of  the  complexity  this  theological  project  faces. 

Constructing  Theology:  Developing  a  New  Discourse  of  Hope 

“Golden  rice”  is  a  simple  grain  of  rice,  with  added  Vitamin  A  through  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  full  complement  of  genes  borrowed  from  bacteria  and  daffodils  (Nash 
2000: 1-5) .  Swiss  scientists  spent  more  than  a  decade  working  to  create  rice  that 
will  improve  the  lives  of  millions  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  world.  Is  this  crop 
a  technological  savior  for  the  nonaffluent  world,  or  grains  of  destruction  that 
will  alter,  if  not  destroy,  indigenous  and  centuries  old  varieties  of  rice?  Is  this 
biotechnology,  funded  by  multinational  corporations  posing  as  humanitar¬ 
ians?  Does  golden  rice  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  or  the  interests  of  profit? 
Surely  grain  with  Vitamin  A  is  a  beneficial  and  appropriate  aim  and  motive  for 
Swiss  researchers.  Surely  Vandana  Shiva’s  argument  and  that  of  her  colleagues, 
that  the  same  goal  can  be  reached  without  altering  basic  genetic  codes,  has  merit. 
Constructive  theology,  given  the  constraints  of  divergent  perspectives,  must 
begin  with  this  kind  of  dilemma  to  be  a  viable  voice  within  globalization  dis¬ 
course.  Is  there  a  mutually  emancipatory  theological  stance  available?  If  so, 
such  emancipation  begins  with  clarification  of  consequences.  A  constructive 
theological  approach  offering  hope  and  a  future  that  brings  about  justice  and 
sustainability  must  take  stock  of  the  present.  In  so  doing,  theology  is  less  likely 
to  be  trapped  in  particular  assumptions  about  globalization,  and  is  equipped 
for  theological  activity  beyond  ideologies. 


logians  to  conceive  of  globalization  as  part  of  the  center/periphery  system  instead 
of  an  independent  European  phenomenon.  Here,  the  meaning  of  globalization, 
its  origin,  development,  present  crisis  and  postmodern  antithesis  change.  Global¬ 
ization  (and,  for  Dussel,  modernity)  becomes  not  the  cause  but  the  result.  Dussel, 
however,  goes  beyond  most  other  theorists  to  suggest  that  we  must  seek  the  origin 
of  myths  regarding  globalization  and  modernity  to  discover  irrational  myths  that 
remain  a  primary  guiding  rubric.  See  Dussel  1992  and  Dussel  1995:9. 
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A  constructive  theological  project  must  also  ask  what  globalizations  effects 
legitimate.  If  a  model  of  globalization  simply  legitimates  false  hopes  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  domination  of  the  world’s  resources  directed  by  an  idealized  self¬ 
regulating  system,  then  theology’s  task  is  clear.  In  reaching  clarity  through  ex¬ 
amining  the  actual  effects  of  globalization,  theology  will  be  able  to  discern  so¬ 
cial,  historical,  and  political  statements  and  the  conditions  under  which  these 
statements  come  to  count  as  true  or  false.  Theology  can  then  be  clear  regarding 
the  conditions  or  the  set  of  rules  by  which  globalization  scenarios  and  agendas 
emerge,  including  what  counts  as  hope  in  the  present  and  the  future.  To  do  any 
less  is  to  engage  in  a  meaningless  hope  that  offers  no  more  than  unempowering 
words,  for  it  creates  the  illusion  that  theology  is  taking  action  when,  in  reality, 
we  are  taking  no  action  at  all. 

This  leads  to  a  basic  question  theology  must  bring  to  the  promises  of  glo¬ 
balization:  if  globalization  is  the  definitive  articulation  of  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  theory,  a  sort  of  free-market  global  opportunity  for  one  and  all,  is  there  truly 
opportunity  for  human  beings  at  any  location  on  the  earth  to  reshape  their  iden¬ 
tity  and  destiny?  As  theology  looks  beyond  global  patterns  and  global  scenarios 
to  regional  differences  and  similarities,  this  question  is  a  beginning  opportunity 
to  develop  a  mutual  emancipatory  theological  stance,  an  engagement  of  hope.3 

Theology  must  recognize  that  economies  will  continue  to  be  subjected  to 
new  kinds  of  competition  that  do  not  take  into  account  long-term  conse¬ 
quences.  Theology  must  acknowledge  that  science,  technology,  and  economic 
capability  allow  for  power  over  life  and  death,  and  promise  to  change  the  basic 
blueprint  of  what  constitutes  life.  Theology  also  must  ask  the  world’s  domi¬ 
nant  economic  powers  to  account  for  their  strategies  and  consequences  to  be¬ 
gin  to  seek  new  and  reliable  guides  and  markers  for  the  health  and  well  being  of 
societies  and  economies.  In  other  words,  theology  must  account  for  the  source 
of  current  concerns  and  problems  facing  the  majority  of  the  world’s  people, 
the  concrete  realities  underlying  globalization  scenarios. 


3  I  want  to  distinguish  my  articulation  of  hope  from  the  work  of  Jurgen 
Moltmanns  “theology  of  hope”  as  political  theology  and  his  work  on  eschatological 
hope.  Clearly  his  most  recent  work,  God  for  a  Secular  Society:  The  Public  Relevance 
of  Theology,  addresses  the  function  of  theology  in  this  regard  and  offers  a  contex¬ 
tual  regrounding  of  hope.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  alternative  theologies,  most 
especially  Asian  interpretative  frameworks  that  call  for  a  transformation  of  theol¬ 
ogy,  are  more  explicit  in  how  hope  becomes  reality  in  lived  experience.  Hope  is  not 
the  future,  but  a  present  that  redefines  the  fundamental  orientation  of  faith  itself. 
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As  theology  is  able  to  begin  to  account  for  the  effects  of  globalization  in  all 
contexts,  theologians  are  challenged  to  think  clearly  about  how  globalization 
shapes  worldviews  in  order  to  counter  notions  that  continue  agendas  of  expan¬ 
sion,  exploration,  and  domination  even  in  a  virtual  world.  New  guidelines  that 
disclose  a  fresh  and  renewing  discourse  will  begin  to  counter  long  held  belief 
systems  that  support  ideological  and  economic  agendas  that  continue  to  ex¬ 
ploit  and  dominate.  If  we  do  not  account  for  these  agendas,  even  and  most  es¬ 
pecially  within  theology,  we  are  in  danger  of  helping  to  create  increasingly  dis¬ 
parate  worlds.  The  pursuit  of  affluence  as  the  source  of  injustice,  of  exploita¬ 
tion,  of  the  degradation  of  the  earths  resources,  a  source  in  opposition  to  itself, 
will  go  unchallenged. 

In  short,  we  must  not  allow  the  complexity  that  is  increasingly  the  primary 
focus  of  globalization  to  blind  us  to  concrete  concerns.  A  major  myth  of  glo¬ 
balization  suggests  we  are  no  longer  bound  by  cultural,  social,  economic,  and 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  time  and  place.  Theology’s  opportunity  is  to  challenge 
the  notions  of  this  myth  that  impact  daily  life  and  practice  as  it  relates  to  social 
justice  and  sustainability,  and  as  it  relates  to  the  widening  gap  between  the  afflu¬ 
ent  and  the  nonaffluent.  If  globalization  increasingly  serves  as  a  background 
for  human  life,  theology  is  to  account,  specifically,  for  how  human  life  is  seen  as 
a  result  of  the  traditions,  prejudices,  authority  and  reason  that  forms  and  shapes 
that  background.  The  complexity  of  globalization  inevitably  invades  theologi¬ 
cal  discourse,  but  it  must  not  inevitably  reestablish  an  old  or  new  center.  Instead, 
newly  formed  dialogue  must  begin  to  establish  a  multiplicity  of  discourses,  held 
in  tension  and  therefore  accountable  to  the  voices  bringing  the  words  and 
changes  into  being.  This,  I  believe,  is  critical  for  forging  linkages  between  the 
local  and  the  global.  Thus,  we  must  abandon  no  longer  appropriate  or  useful 
notions  or  categories  of  universal  history.  In  letting  go,  we  can  begin  with  par¬ 
ticularity  and  move  to  a  global  perspective.  If  theology  continues  to  focus  only 
on  abstract  responses  to  global  realities,  it  will  fail  to  be  guided  by  the  funda¬ 
mental  theological  ethic  that  the  universal  is  expressed  in  the  particular. 

As  the  affluent  world  searches  for  meaning,  suffering  within  the  nonaffluent 
world  must  serve  as  the  source  of  accountability.  The  source  of  and  for  an  era¬ 
sure  of  a  binary  global  world  can  be  emancipatory  hope  only  as  primary  theo¬ 
logical  aims  involve  self-conscious  reflection.  This  emphasis  suggests  that  the 
location  of  the  Spirit  is  found  in  the  midst  of  these  contradictions  and  not  apart 
from  them.  Theologians  are  required  to  change  location  from  the  confines  of 
the  academy  to  the  complexity  of  everyday  experience,  to  create  a  fluid  bound¬ 
ary  and  an  integrated  approach  for  theology  that  allows  for  an  arrangement  of 
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dynamic  conversations.  This  movement  can  go  a  long  way  toward  preventing 
new  universalizing  tendencies  and  assumptions  that  ignore  the  particular  and 
the  impact  of  globalization  on  local  experience. 


CONCLUSION 

This  essay  has  been  intended  as  an  effort  to  identify  the  new  theological  space 
and  opportunities  presented  by  globalization,  sketching  a  common  meeting 
place  where  theology  can  first  examine  its  own  assumptions  and  then  work  for 
justice,  hope  and  sustainability  in  all  facets  of  daily  life  and  community.  It  points 
to  theological  work  still  to  be  done,  rather  than  a  set  of  guidelines  for  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  theology  within  a  new  norm  of  globalization.  To  fulfill  these  tasks, 
I  believe  that  an  important  facet  of  the  theologian’s  work  is  to  be  continually 
aware  of  emergent  globalization  theories  across  disciplines  that  shape  social  and 
economic  practices.  I  caution  theology  to  restrain  the  impulse  to  view  global¬ 
ization  as  the  next  paradigmatic  reality  by  first  accounting  for  meaning  and  as¬ 
sumptions. 

Theology  is  without  special  privilege;  rather,  it  is  a  human  activity  played  out 
in  the  lives  of  people  and  their  circumstance.  This  is  the  very  opportunity,  in¬ 
deed,  the  gift,  that  allows  for  new  forms  of  hope.  As  theologians,  we  are  chal¬ 
lenged  to  respond  and  to  take  stock  of  human  experience  in  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  We  are  faced  with  tough  moral  dilemmas  and  a  process  of  mesmeriza- 
tion  that  masks  profit-oriented  thinking  and  corporate  decision-making  that 
has  much  more  of  a  profound  effect  on  daily  life  than  any  masterfully  articu¬ 
lated  theology.  At  one  level,  multinational  corporations  shape  everything  from 
what  cereal  we  eat,  to  the  toothpaste  we  use,  to  the  perpetually  changing  cloth¬ 
ing  style  we  shall  wear.  At  a  deeper  level,  this  influence  includes  terms  of  em¬ 
ployment,  the  uses  of  resources,  and  the  economic  successes  of  local  commu¬ 
nities  and  nations.  Who  are  the  bearers  of  the  values  and  practices  that  are  to 
sustain  and  to  transform  daily  life?  If  theology  is  to  provide  a  renewing  internal 
coherence  that  shapes  values  and  practices,  it  must  remain  sensitive  to  particu¬ 
lars  and  to  human  agency. 

Each  globalization  scenario  offers  a  perspective  to  account  for  the  present 
and  to  set  the  agenda  for  the  future.  Some  theorists  seek  to  overturn  long  held 
assumptions  while  others  seek  stability  in  strengthening  assumptions.  And  so, 
in  facing  globalization,  it  becomes  theology’s  task  to  understand  its  own  pro¬ 
pensity  for  stability  while  accounting  for  the  restless  spirit  of  the  age  that  can- 
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not  be  controlled  or  programmed  or  commercialized.  It  is  theology’s  task  to 
assist  in  reformulating  globalization  discourse  so  that  we  can  see  beyond  what 
we  “know”  to  be  true. 

The  task  of  theology  is  also  to  help  give  birth  to  emancipatory  hope  for  this 
present  moment.  It  is  in  the  streets,  factories,  the  leaky  boats  making  their  way 
to  United  States  shores,  the  thousands  of  urban  homes  built  near  the  only 
sources  of  income  —  garage  dumps,  the  villagers  in  the  Brazilian  forest  that  this 
theological  labor  must  be  seasoned.  It  is  here,  and  only  here,  that  theology’s 
claims  to  account  for  globalization  are  legitimated.  In  this  space,  discourses  that 
evade  basic  human  concerns  or  cover  over  cynicism  and  despair  with  utopian 
expectations  or  millennial  dreams  are  exposed.  And  here,  ironically,  theology 
faces  a  fundamental  dilemma,  for  while  a  central  task  of  Christian  theology  is 
to  seek  or  create  a  language  that  relates  to  human  activity  in  the  world,  in  that 
very  notion  there  is  a  tension  between  no  longer  being  sacrosanct  and  yet  con¬ 
tinuing  to  shape  human  activity  and  thinking. 

In  the  rush  toward  a  global  village,  the  mesmerizing  promise  of  globaliza¬ 
tion  can  lull  us  into  the  future  hope  of  community,  only  to  exploit  the  present 
community,  both  locally  and  globally.  My  challenge  to  all  of  us,  as  theologians 
of  the  academy  and  as  practitioners  of  theology,  is  to  examine  the  deep  yearn¬ 
ings  of  persons  in  the  affluent  world,  seeking  solace  and  hope  in  greater  materi¬ 
ality  and  profit,  while  the  nonaffluent  world  becomes  less  and  less  able  to  sus¬ 
tain  yearnings  of  their  own.  It  is  the  task  of  theology  at  this  critical  juncture  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  dialogue  with  political  and  economic  structures  to 
counter  the  notion  that  such  structures,  alone,  possess  the  authority  and  the 
power  to  shape  the  future  through  exploitation  and  explanation  of  the  present. 
For  this  work,  however,  evasive  discourse  and  a  vague  and  illusory  theological 
hope  will  not  do. 
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Theology’s  Task:  Globalization  or  Mobilization? 

ELLIOT  A.  RATZMAN 


God  abhors  sweatshops;  now  act  to  abolish  them.  Theologians  should  stop 

dialoguing  with  the  world  and  play  an  active  and  meaningful  role  in  changing 
it.  The  truly  Christian  work  is  not  to  hold  the  world  at  arms  length  in  order  to 
analyze  it,  but  to  mobilize  Christians  to  fight  the  evil  that  men  do  to  each  other 
within  the  market  system.  An  organized  market  system  that  operates  without 
the  “fear  of  God”  or  respect  for  “God’s  creatures”  or  “creation”  deserves  our 
strongest  opposition.  What  is  the  theologians  task?  We  might  say  it  is  to  ener¬ 
gize  Christianity  to  be  something  other  than  the  world  as  it  is  today;  to  agitate 
not  with  the  unread  word  (theology)  but  with  group  action;  to  organize 
through  the  churches;  to  speak  the  truth  (Christian  truth  or  otherwise)  to  an 
economic  discourse  that  claims  divine  sanction.  Theology  must  be  an  optic  for 
radical  ethics  and  the  theologian  needs  to  be  an  organizer  first,  a  thinker  of  care¬ 
ful  thoughts  second.  The  concrete  response  of  Christian  responsibility  is  “first 
theology,”  not  the  ontology  that  theologians  such  as  Susan  Kendall  substitute 
for  ethics.  What  does  this  all  mean?  Let’s  start  as  Kendall  ends  her  accounting. 

Kendall  is  right  to  note  that  theology  is  a  form  of  social  discourse,  a  “human 
activity  played  out  in  the  lives  of  people  and  their  circumstances”  (Kendall  2001: 
19).  That  is,  it  is  a  type  of  activity  practiced  by  students  and  professors  at  elite 
seminaries  as  well  as  by  clergy  in  the  pulpit,  at  denominational  conferences,  and 
elsewhere.  Theology  is  a  discourse  often  meant  to  justify  some  policy  or  set  of 
policies,  a  way  of  religious  authorities  telling  themselves  that  indeed  what  they 
believe  or  do  is  justified.  We  wish  that  the  theology  we  promote  or  the  positions 
we  stand  with  have  some  actual  effect  in  the  world.  What  theologian  doesn’t  wish 
that  his  or  her  theology  was  taken  seriously  enough  to  manifest  itself  in  policy 
and  practice,  pulpit  and  presidential  office?  The  hidden  task  of  theology,  then 
we  might  say,  is  to  serve  as  a  science  fiction  of  sorts,  theological  fiction,  a  blue¬ 
print  for  how  the  world  should  or  could  be  but  isn’t  yet. 

Christian  theology  has  often  drawn  on  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  time: 
Aristotelian  philosophy  (Aquinas),  Heideggerian  existentialism  (Tillich), 
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Postmodernism  (Milbank).  The  encounter  with  the  phenomenon  of  “global¬ 
ization”  is  slightly  different,  more  akin  to  Harvey  Coxs  (1966)  use  of  sociology 
or  Gustavo  Gutierrezs  (1973)  use  of  Marx  in  the  1960s;  that  is,  here  we  find  a  call 
for  theologians  to  embrace  the  tools  of  the  social  sciences  to  diagnose  a  social 
evil,  discerning  its  root  cause  not  in  supernaturalism  but  in  post- Christendom 
secular  society.  Without  radical  evil  or  deuteronomic  causation  to  blame  for 
social  ills,  theologians  rightly  turn  to  the  social  sciences  for  answers. 

The  problem  here  is  when  theology  tries  to  offer  a  logic  of  the  relationships 
among  God,  the  human  world,  and  the  order  of  things,  a  logic  that  favors  on¬ 
tology.  When  we  do  theology,  even  a  theology  that  asserts  that  Christians  ought 
to  be  looking  elsewhere  for  guidance  (such  as  the  social  sciences),  we  err  on  the 
side  of  ontology,  the  logic  of  how  the  world  is  set  up.  Ontology  has  its  place, 
dialogue  has  its  uses,  but  what  good  is  theology  as  a  discourse  if  sociology  or 
international  relations  can  describe  the  world  more  accurately?  It  then  falls  to 
theology  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  something  different  in  the  world  than  simply 
sociology  loosely  dressed  in  the  language  of  Christianity. 

Let  me  then  come  to  my  main  problem  with  Kendall’s  work.  If  the  ideas  of 
theology  are  to  become  a  force  in  the  world,  they  must,  as  Marx  said,  grip  the 
masses.  Unfortunately,  as  Kendall  writes  about  the  task  of  theology  and  the  task 
of  the  theologian,  we  are  left  with  little  more  than  theoretical  throat-clearing 
that  leaves  theology  voiceless  and  powerless.  Below  is  the  near-complete  list  of 
actions  that  theology  is  to  do  according  to  Kendall:  “begin  a  dialogue,” “ask,” 
“question, ’’“examine  its  own  voice  within  a  global  world”;  “account  for  global¬ 
ization  scenarios,”  “understand  the  reasons  for  this  inequality,” “serv[e]  as  a 
voice”;  “produce  new  gestures  and  intentions, ’’“undertake  a  serious  and  timely 
dialogue”;  “become  a  partner  in  the  conversation  over  globalization”;  “begin  to 
create  a  dialogue”;  “challenge  hegemonic  realities,” “assess  the  economic  reali¬ 
ties  and  uses  of  power”;  “offer  people  a  different  way  of  naming  the  world, ’’“re¬ 
define  and  unmask  assumptions”; “search  for  qualitative  changes,” “allow  for 
new  political  space,”  “determine  shifting  contexts”;  and  “give  birth  to 
emancipatory  hope  for  this  present  moment,” “create  a  language  that  relates  to 
human  activity  in  the  world.”  In  short,  theology  should  “engage  in  the  work  of 
dialogue  with  political  and  economic  structures  to  counter  the  notion  [that  they 
should  be  the  only  ones  calling  the  shots  in  the  world]  ”  (Kendall  2001). 

While  this  seems  like  a  lot  of  work  for  “theology”  and  the  “theologian”  to 
do,  it  does  not  seem  like  it  will  be  the  most  effective  use  of  time  or  energy.  As 
Kendall  describes  it,  theology  is  there  as  another  discipline  concerned  with  un¬ 
derstanding  but  disconnected  from  action.  I  get  the  sense  that  theology  will  be 
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too  busy  working  on  its  own  head  or  getting  its  own  house  in  order  and  not 
actually  be  of  some  benefit  in  the  lives  of  the  suffering.  The  task  of  theology 
should  not  be  just  to  interpret  or  understand  the  world,  but  to  transform  it. 

Globalization  and  our  Discontents 

We  must  first  accept  that  capitalism  as  it  has  historically  existed  has  always  pro¬ 
duced  vast  amounts  of  suffering  and  inequality  along  with  new  forms  of  indus¬ 
try,  wealth,  and  success.  Capitalisms  success  has  always  only  benefited  the  few, 
whether  that  be  the  ruling  class  within  a  country  or  the  rich  industrial  coun¬ 
tries,  the  “global  North.”  Some  groups  of  people  (e.g.,  the  proletariat,  third  world 
laborers,  prisoners)  have  always  been  left  to  do  the  hard,  dirty  work  bereft  of 
dignity,  fairness,  and  true  liberty. 

The  Christian  should  understand  globalization  as  the  intensification  of  capi¬ 
talism.  Capital  is  now  flowing  more  freely  and  efficiently  across  borders  than  at 
any  time  in  human  history.  Capitalism,  as  defined  by  Immanuel  Wallerstein 
(1998),  is  the  global  system  that  attempts  to  “commodify  everything.”  To 
commodify  everything  means  to  put  a  monetary  value  on  all  things.  It  means 
bringing  everything  in  the  world  to  conform  with  the  logic  of  the  market  sys¬ 
tem.  In  recent  years  we  have  seen  many  barriers  to  capital  mobilization  lifted. 
Since  the  Reagan  and  Clinton  years,  we  know  power  has  become  concentrated 
in  fewer  and  fewer  corporate  hands  with  less  and  less  accountability  to  a  demo¬ 
cratic  public.  Since  the  early  1970s  the  United  States  has  experienced  “industrial 
flight”  as  manufacturing  and  industry  moved  jobs  to  cheaper  environments. 
Capitalism,  while  always  somewhat  global  (the  transatlantic  slave-trade  being 
one  such  example),  does  seem  to  be  moving  towards  a  global  economic  order, 
buttressed  by  institutions  such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank.  We  see  regions  of  the  world  enter  into  free-trade  agreements  such 
as  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  subordinating  local  laws  to  the 
dictates  of  the  international  “free”  market  in  institutions  such  as  the  World  Trade 
Organization.  With  the  fall  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  largely  discredited  com¬ 
mand  economies  and  dictatorships  of  American  client  states,  global  capitalism 
remains  the  only  recognizable  option  for  our  economic  life.  Yet  this  option  as  it 
stands  remains  unacceptable. 

“Capitalism,”  as  we  have  it,  has  built  into  it  certain  factors  that  will  always  cut 
across  the  moral  grain.  For  example,  profitable  capitalism  demands  a  large, 
cheap  workforce.  Corporations  have  a  mandate  to  make  as  much  profit  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  any  means  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  radical  redistribution  taxation 
or  allocation  of  resources,  the  vast  majority  of  many  so-called  capitalist  nations 
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endure  wide  pockets  of  unemployment,  degrading  forms  of  work,  and  weak 
social  safety  nets. 

Francis  Fukuyama  argues  in  The  End  of  History  and  the  Last  Man  (1992) 
that  liberal  democracy  and  capitalism  have  not  only  triumphed  in  the  short 
term  over  totalitarian  communism,  but  that  the  idea  of  liberal  democracy  had 
won  the  decisive  historical  battle  against  all  competitors  and  stood  at  the  apex 
of  human  self-organization.  The  “globalization”  of  the  liberal  democratic  ideal 
simply  has  to  finish  its  spread  across  all  cultures-  while  existing  democracies 
have  to  work  harder  to  live  up  to  their  liberal  democratic  telos.  Fukuyama’s  the¬ 
sis  was  countered  by  Benjamin  Barber  in  his  Jihad  vsMcWorld  (1995).  Barber 
argues  that  ethnic  chauvinism  and  religious  nationalism  (jihad)  and  homog¬ 
enizing  global  capitalism  ( McWorld )  still  pose  heavy  threats  to  democracy. 
Both  thinkers  have  identified  important  aspects  of  our  current  condition,  Yet,  a 
Christian  worldview  cannot  accept  Fukuyama’s  triumphalist  determinism  and 
Barber’s  crucial  identification  of  threats  to  democracy  is  based  on  an  incom¬ 
plete  analysis.  Barber’s  analysis  of  globalization  is  in  part  an  aesthetic  criticism 
that  sees  the  dominating  presence  of  American  corporations  as  a  disruption  of 
local  cultures  and  practices  in  favor  of  a  global,  American  monoculture.  This 
indeed  should  concern  us,  but  cultural  diffusion  should  not  be  confused  with 
political,  economic,  and  social  oppression.  What  strikes  me  as  more  important 
than  issues  of  culture  are  issues  of  power,  democracy,  and  suffering.  Globaliza¬ 
tion  becomes  of  primary  concern  specifically  as  it  is  relates  to  these  issues. 

The  increasing  mobility  of  goods,  capital,  and  technology  must  be  balanced 
with  the  mobilization  of  peoples,  campaigns,  and  labor  movements.  As  capital 
claims  the  right  to  dictate  the  terms  under  which  people  live,  so  too  labor  (and 
its  allies  in  the  churches)  must  resist  this  “atheistic”  vision  of  the  world,  counter¬ 
ing  it  with  something  other  than  what  we  have.  Theology  is  an  important  ve¬ 
hicle  for  offering  a  space,  a  moral  space,  whereby  people  can  imagine  a  different 
world — a  non-capitalist  world  where  all  is  not  commodified,  a  society  so  or¬ 
dered  that  it  eliminates  hunger,  man-made  suffering,  and  environmental  rape. 
Such  a  vision  was  attempted  with  Marxism.  Such  a  vision  could  be  articulated 
through  the  language  of  theology. 

Vision,  however,  is  not  enough.  The  intensification  of  capitalism  can  only 
be  counter-balanced  by  the  intensification  of  anti-capitalism.  Anti-capitalism 
needs  to  be  as  smart,  networked,  desire-creating,  action-guiding,  and  commu¬ 
nity-organizing  as  capitalism.  Globalization  must  be  faced  not  with  ambiva¬ 
lence  as  in  Kendall’s  account,  but  with  what  I  have  been  calling  “mobilization.” 
As  American  and  transnational  corporations  export  and  outsource  capital  pro- 
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duction,  so  the  Labor  movements  in  the  “global  South”  must  outsource  its  own 
labor  struggles  to  us  in  the  global  North.  Are  we  not  in  a  better  position  to  bear 
the  cross  for  the  poor  than  the  poor  themselves?  What  is  theology’s  task  then? 

Mobilization  and  Theology 

Kendall’s  important  first  steps  towards  thinking  theologically  about  globaliza¬ 
tion  must  be  carried  through  to  completion  in  reality  through  action,  strategy, 
and  mobilization.  Kendall  undermines  an  appropriate  critique  of  globalization 
by  confining  theology’s  role  to  the  space  of  textual  realities,  of  dialogue  and 
understanding.  However,  she  does  acknowledge  that  “theology’s  task  is  to  chal¬ 
lenge  hegemonic  realities”  and  that  “we  must  begin  with  realities”  (Kendall  2001: 
14).  We  learned  from  liberation  theology  that  solidarity  with  the  poor  is  the  first 
move  of  the  true  believer.  Action  motivated  by  that  solidarity  ensues.  Theology 
is  a  second-order  activity,  informed  by  lived-experience  and  material  struggle. 
Today,  nothing  has  changed  except  that  the  human  forces  that  create  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  poverty  and  powerlessness  have  grown  stronger  since  Gutierrez  wrote 
A  Theology  of  Liberation.  The  battle  is  much  the  same,  yet  how  can  theology 
best  serve  the  interest  of  the  “poor”? 

Theology,  however,  is  not  the  science  of  organizing.  There  is  a  history  of 
organizing  and  social  movements,  a  field  of  study  of  interpersonal  communi¬ 
cation  and  group  dynamics.  These  are  the  tools  of  salvation  and  good  works, 
not  a  better  theology  of  the  world.  Effective  organization,  democratic  institu¬ 
tion  building,  and  smart  radicalism  do  offer  a  counter-balance  to  the  “sinful  situ¬ 
ation”  that  we  find  ourselves  in,  the  situation  of  being  privileged  members  of 
the  North  whose  wealth  is  dependent  upon  the  exploited  labor  of  the  South.  As 
the  privileged,  we  have  a  responsibility  to  take  advantage  of  our  time,  resources, 
access  to  others,  and  access  to  information  to  mobilize  against  the  pernicious 
causes  of  exploitation,  injustice,  and  human-created  suffering.  People  of  faith 
are  doubly  responsible  to  act,  to  turn  towards  the  other  and  respond.  Simple 
action  will  not  do;  prayer  alone  will  not  do.  Too  many  lives  are  at  stake — the 
habitability  of  God’s  creation  is  at  stake — for  us  to  perform  as  amateurs.  It  is 
here  in  between  our  longing  to  do  the  right  thing  and  the  actual  conditions  of 
the  world  where  theology  and  the  theologian  can  be  of  use,  unique  use  even  to 
those  operating  outside  of  faith-discourses. 

What  then  can  theology  contribute  to  us  who  are  in  the  human  sciences  who 
fight  against  globalization?  Theology,  unlike,  say,  sociology,  can  help  create 
better  people.  By  making  our  daily  commodified  world  of  American  capital¬ 
ism  seem  strange  and  empty,  something  which  Christianity  can  in  potential  do, 
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theology  offers  something  beyond  the  social  sciences.  It  can  offer  a  vision  of  a 
different  world,  “beyond  being,”  beyond  what  we  have,  to  what  we  could  and 
should  have.  It  can  offer  the  radical  hope  necessary  to  take  on  this  task.  Chris¬ 
tian  theology  can  put  ethical  action  ahead  of  a  resolved  acceptance  of  how  the 
world  exists. 

If  militant  ethical  Christians  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices  needed  to  do 
justice  to  our  suffering  neighbors,  they  must  enter  into  the  strange  world  of 
grass-roots  organizing.  This  might  entail,  among  other  things,  attending  meet¬ 
ings  facilitated  by  kids  with  nose-rings  and  tattoos.  Christians  must  learn  about 
historical  instances  of  grass-roots  democracy,  and  bring  this  “Good  News”  and 
good  organizing  back  to  their  communities.  Communities  and  congregations 
in  turn  must  offer  more  than  prayers,  but  money,  time,  and  effort  in  order  to 
create  a  just  world  order.  In  these  ways,  theology  and  Christianity  can  provide 
more  than  “a  vague  and  illusory  theological  hope”  (Kendall  2001: 20);  they  can 
provide  much  needed  logistical  support,  lobbying  power,  consciousness 
changing,  and  lifestyle  alterations  in  the  lives  of  real,  privileged  North  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  relationship  between  theology  and  the  institutions  of  the  churches 
that  must  carry  out  the  task  of  mobilization  is  that  of  an  “optic.”  Theologians 
should  gather  the  facts,  present  the  options,  and  discern  the  possibilities  for 
action,  of  course.  The  act  of  theology  should  be  that  of  a  bridge  between  faith 
and  material  action.  Prayer  doesn’t  count  when  lives  are  at  stake,  nor  does  mere 
understanding.  Theology  as  an  optic  is  a  way  of  seeing  the  world,  a  way  of  inter¬ 
preting  the  world  so  that  one  is  attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  other — the  other, 
who  is  on  the  receiving  end  of  our  consumption  habits,  the  other  on  whose  tired 
back  the  global  system  rests. 

Public  Theology  and  Organic  Theologians 

“As  the  affluent  world  searches  for  meaning,”  Kendall  writes, “suffering  within 
the  nonaffluent  world  must  serve  as  the  source  of  accountability”  (Kendall  2001: 
18).  I  could  not  agree  more.  Yet  to  modify  our  search  for  meaning  and  to  truly 
be  accountable,  Christians  must  be  militant,  dedicate  themselves  to  do  impo¬ 
lite  acts,  and  sacrifice  their  leisure  time  in  order  to  build  an  alternative  to  global¬ 
ization  through  mobilization.  This  is  what  it  really  means  when  Kendall  writes 
that  theologians  “are  required  to  change  location  from  the  confines  of  the  acad¬ 
emy  to  the  complexity  of  everyday  experience”  (Kendall  2001: 18).  Unlike  in 
Kendall  s  view,  this  change  is  from  the  ivory  tower  to  the  street,  not  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  exercise,  but  “into  life,”  into  the  concrete  daily  task  of  organizing  and 
mobilizing. 
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If  the  theologians  job  is  limited  to  the  textual  and  intellectual  tasks  that 
Kendall  commends  to  theology,  then  the  world  will  continue  unredeemed  and 
unchanged.  The  task  is  to  connect  the  facts  of  people  s  lives  at  the  receiving  end 
of  globalization  to  the  actual  demands  of  daily  mobilization.  Consider  Anto¬ 
nio  Gramsci  s  notion  of  the  organic  intellectual.  Gutierrez  and  others  have 
made  much  of  the  idea  that  there  has  been,  is,  and  should  be  something  like  an 
organizing  theologian-intellectual.  Cornel  West  (1988)  has  offered  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  as  an  example.  This  need  not  mean  crassly  subordinating  theol¬ 
ogy  to  the  categories  of  Marxism.  There  are  plenty  of  non-Marxist  thinkers  of 
social  activism  available.  The  French  thinker  Michel  Foucault  and  the  great 
American  philosopher  John  Dewey  come  immediately  to  mind.  They  embod¬ 
ied  a  model  of  intellectual  activity  that  combined  a  life  of  analysis  with  a  life  of 
protests,  causes,  and  public  activism.  The  examples  of  contemporary 
mobilizers  are  never  fully  adequate,  but  we  can  point  to  figures  such  as  Cornel 
West  with  the  Democratic  Socialists  of  America,  Rosemary  Radford  Ruether, 
Tony  Campolo,  Jim  Wallis.  Even  Ralph  Reed  and  the  Christian  Coalition  serve 
as  successful  models  of  public  theologians  connected  to  larger  movements  and 
local  campaigns.  The  most  exemplary  have  been  the  ministers  of  Bostons  Ten 
Point  Coalition.  Rev.  Eugene  Rivers,  for  example,  appears  to  be  the  type  of  nuts- 
and-bolts  organizer  and  public  figure  that  we  need  to  replicate.  Yet  we  must  also 
be  wary  of  simply  wishing  for  a  few  more  super-organizers.  Each  one  of  us  has 
the  capacity  to  act  locally  within  our  communities  over  issues  of  grave  impor¬ 
tance.  With  the  ravages  of  corporate  globalization  the  churches  have  no  short¬ 
age  of  evils  to  address,  and  we  certainly  have  the  resources,  talent,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  help  those  who  struggle  against  these  evils. 

The  logistical  incompetence  or  negligence  or  inability  of  well-meaning 
churches  or  congregations  to  act  discursively  and  powerfully  is  a  liability  that 
we  can  not  morally  afford.  To  correct  and  respond  and  act,  to  join  in  boycotts, 
to  tap  into  church  networks  to  use  its  authority  to  mobilize  members,  to  work 
with  established  networks  of  North- South  activism — these  are  the  tasks  of  the 
theologian,  of  the  organic  theologian. 

If  theology  helps  guide  the  believer  and  faith  communities,  let  it  guide  the 
believer  and  faith  communities  to  new  forms  of  social  involvement,  of  more 
savvy,  yet  dedicated,  forms  of  activism.  Those  who  are  concerned  with  justice 
have  a  responsibility  to  discern  daily  forms  of  praxis,  to  evaluate  and  test  the 
most  effective  logistics  for  social  and  economic  change.  To  elaborate  briefly:  if 
the  well-being  of  the  struggling  and  the  suffering  relies  in  part  on  we  in  the  North 
getting  our  act  together,  we  have  a  moral  responsibility  to  figure  out  the  best 
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strategic  plans  for  correcting  the  inhuman  effects  of  global  capitalism.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  strategy  is  in  part  answered  by  historical  case  studies  of  activism  (dare  I 
say  forms  of  resistance)  in  our  times,  in  part  answered  by  a  logistical  compe¬ 
tence,  an  ability  to  create  working  and  lasting  institutions,  to  mobilize  disparate 
bodies  of  people  into  campaigns  and  movements.  This  is  a  vision  of  resistance 
that  is  in  no  way  limited  to  fighting  the  globalization  of  capitalism.  If  theology 
once  turned  to  the  social  sciences,  it  must  instead  turn  to  the  science  of  social 
movements  and  social  organizations.  What  then  prevents  Christian  theologi¬ 
cal  discourse  from  simply  becoming  subsumed  into  social  movements?  The¬ 
ology  must  be  guided  in  part  by  movements  and  in  turn  offer  radical  vision  and 
social  hope  for  a  better  world.  The  language  of  theology  invests  what  is  tradi¬ 
tionally  secular  with  a  moral  and  metaphysical  urgency. 

Eden  or  Sweden?  Critiques  of  Globalization 

Conservatives,  when  confronted  with  the  moral  critique  of  capitalism,  often 
respond  with  something  like  this:  “In  the  short  term  conditions  are  bad,  but  as 
we  see  the  numbers,  the  economies  of  these  countries  will  get  better,  as  did  the 
United  States  a  hundred  years  ago,  Japan,  South  Korea,  etc.  All  countries  go 
through  a  difficult  period,  but  the  children  or  grandchildren  of  these  workers 
will  live  in  a  stronger  economy.”  This  response,  while  appropriate  for  econo¬ 
mists,  is  inappropriate  and  unethical  for  the  rest  of  us.  This  response  says  that 
we  can  sacrifice  the  health  and  well-being,  even  the  lives,  of  workers  today  for 
the  promised  good  that  lies  in  the  future.  This  is  breaking  a  few  eggs  to  make  an 
omelet  and  we’ve  heard  this  excuse  before.  More  so,  it  is  historically  inaccurate: 
the  United  States  implemented  labor  laws  and  environmental  laws  only  after 
years  of  social  unrest,  numerous  innocent  and  tragic  deaths,  and  concrete 
worker’s  organizations.  Social  unrest  and  labor  strife  have  been  part  of  nearly 
all  developing  economies.  Beware  of  bloodless  theories  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment! 

Apologists  for  globalization  also  say, “There  is  no  other  system  better  in  the 
world.  Communism  has  failed  and  is  clearly  undesirable.  What  we  have  is  the 
best  we  can  do.”  This  is  patently  false  for  several  reasons.  First,  we  do  have  living 
examples  of  better  ways  of  organizing  society  and  our  economic  and  social  lives. 
No  society  is  perfect,  but  we  glimpse  various  examples:  Sweden’s  corporate 
policies,  Cuba’s  level  of  literacy  and  education,  Scandinavian  health  and  safety 
laws,  Germany’s  cooperation  between  labor  and  industry,  American  access  to 
capital,  and  so  forth.  We  can  quibble  about  the  details,  but  we  do  have  examples 
of  humans  conducting  themselves  in  just  and  exemplary  ways.  The  pitfall  is  to 
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think  that  one  must  replace  the  whole  “system”  with  something  else.  This  is  the 
path  of  revolutionary  thinking.  However,  Christianity  offers  the  hope  that  there 
can  be  a  different  way  of  humans  acting  towards  each  other.  Christianity  offers 
the  possibility  of  a  truly  human  community.  Most  importantly,  Christianity 
offers  the  world  a  network  of  churches,  administrators,  copying  machines,  and 
other  resources  crucial  for  mobilization  against  the  dark  side  of  globalization. 

What  then  do  we  want?  The  details  can  be  worked  out  in  dialogue  with  our 
Southern  neighbors.  Perhaps  theologians  can  facilitate  the  dialogue.  What  we 
know  for  sure  right  now  is  that  there  needs  to  be  a  stronger  force  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  obscene  power  that  corporations  have  over  human  lives.  We  can  know 
with  certainty  the  horrors  of  global  capitalism,  about  sweatshop  workers,  ab¬ 
surd  World  Bank  projects,  and  national  debts  that  dry  up  money  for  hospitals. 
We  know  this;  we  just  have  to  look  and  point  to  it,  to  show  others  the  problems 
and  lead  others  to  organizational  spaces  to  develop  alternatives  and  solutions. 
Theology  can  have  a  hand  in  this  by  providing  a  way  of  seeing  the  world  radi¬ 
cally  different  than  the  status  quo.  This  activity  must  be  through  real  material 
practices  mobilizing  real  believers  and  congregations.  Theologians  can  become 
public  theologians  by  organizing  people  of  faith  to  institutionally  live  out  their 
ethical  principles. 

Will  the  churches  be  pawns,  accomplices  to  the  intensification  of  capitalism? 
Will  they  listen  to  theologians  such  as  Stanley  Hauerwas  (1983)  and  try  to  carve 
out  their  own  pure  little  space  in  the  world,  to  “let  the  church  be  the  church”  in 
a  world  of  global  suffering?  The  churches  must  act  and  theology  can  serve  as  a 
tool  for  campaigns  and  movements.  To  do  this,  the  churches  must  turn  to  the 
literature  of  organizing  and  the  workshops  of  social  movements,  to  explore 
forms  of  resistance  and  other  means  for  creating  a  space  for  mobilization.  Un¬ 
like  our  postmodern,  multicultural  thinkers,  the  liberation  theologians  of  the 
1960s  did  not  hang  their  hats  on  the  peg  of  undecidability,  did  not  abandon  the 
fight  in  the  face  of  indeterminacy,  did  not  halt  the  march  of  the  movement  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  representation  of  people  of  color.  Liberation  theology  was 
sure  of  itself,  even  to  the  point  of  triumphalism.  Such  zeal,  if  effective,  is  excus¬ 
able  in  the  face  of  state- repression  and  church  indifference  to  poverty.  Libera¬ 
tion  theology  spread  ideas  and  reflected  actual  radical  practice;  it  was  Christian¬ 
ity  making  a  difference.  By  comparison,  any  theory  that  addresses  globalization 
should  not  submit  to  the  paralysis  of  undecidability.  To  be  fallible  in  ones  think¬ 
ing  is  indeed  a  virtue,  to  always  be  looking  for  ways  to  revise,  improve,  and  re¬ 
think  ones  ideas  is  desirable.  What  we  must  resist  is  the  accompanying  vice  of 
undecidability,  the  inability  to  act  in  the  face  of  uncertainty.  Globalization  pre- 
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sents  us  with  a  rapidly  changing  situation  in  a  world  that  demands  our  immedi¬ 
ate  action. 

God  abhors  sweatshops.  The  “commodification  of  everything”  defiles  the 

V 

sacredness  of  creation.  How  many  more  pithy,  theological-like  statements  does 
a  religion  need?  What  Christianity  needs  is  not  more  unread  books  or  articles, 
but  more  people  seeing  red  at  the  injustices  they  wear  on  their  backs  each  day. 
What  Christianity  needs  is  an  abolition  movement  deeply  felt  and  widely  felt.  If 
theology  can  help  instigate  such  a  movement,  so  be  it. 
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Globalization:  Concern  and  Target  in  One 

JANA  STRUKOVA 


I  RECEIVED  THIS  ESSAY  SHORTLY  BEFORE  MY  DEPARTURE  FOR  EUROPE,  WHERE  I  WAS  GO- 

ing  to  spend  sixteen  days  visiting  friends  in  England  and  my  family  in  Slovakia. 
As  globalization  represented  the  central  theme  of  Susan  Kendalls  essay,  I  did 
not  plan  on  making  globalization  the  central  theme  of  my  trip.  However,  glo¬ 
balization  started  to  haunt  me.  On  the  second  day  of  my  visit  in  England,  my 
English  friends  started  complaining  bitterly  about  Tony  Blair,  saying  that  he  is 
the  person  who  is  leading  Great  Britain  into  destruction  by  virtue  of  his  efforts 
to  incorporate  Great  Britain  into  wider  European  community.  For  a  country 
that  prides  itself  on  a  centuries-long  history,  membership  in  the  global  village 
would  mean  a  compromise  in  its  well-established  identity  and  economy;  this 
perception  especially  seems  to  frighten  the  older  generation  of  British. 

While  in  Slovakia,  I  watched  televised  coverage  of  the  protestors  who  as¬ 
sembled  to  demonstrate  against  the  policies  of  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank 
organizations  who  were  scheduled  to  begin  their  summit  in  Prague.  The  pro¬ 
testors  were  trying  to  lift  up  the  fact  that  both  institutions  make  their  economic 
decisions  based  upon  so-called  “advisory  voices.”  In  this  process,  money  seems 
to  buy  a  voice  at  the  table,  with  richer  countries  and  regions  having  influence 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  population. 

The  concept  of  globalization  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  academic  scribbling 
and  economic  theories;  rather  it  represents  a  tangible,  challenging,  engaging  and 
new  paradigm  in  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  are  invited  to  participate. 
There  are  as  many  different  ways  of  participating  in  and  capturing  the  phenom¬ 
enon  of  globalization  as  there  are  different  motivations  which  inform  the  agen¬ 
das  and  tools  to  execute  these  in  the  whole  globalization  process.  According  to 
Susan  Kendall,  the  nature  of  the  theologians  participation  in  the  process  of  glo¬ 
balization  is  formed  at  the  level  of  taking  an  active  response  to  both  theoretical 
and  practical  globalization  agendas.  This  active  response  is  simply  a  way  of  be¬ 
ing  accountable  for  globalization.  Kendall  writes  that  “emerging  globalization 
theories  require  theology  and  theologians  to  account  for  and  question  hege- 
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monic  and  ideological  strains  and  the  understanding  of  power  in  such 
theories” (Kendall  2001: 2).  This  assumes  that  theology  is  equipped  with  tools 
to  provide  a  community,  be  it  on  a  national  or  even  multinational  level,  with 
guidance,  ethical  normativity  and  authority  This  is  an  assumption  which  I 
would  like  to  explore  in  my  response.  Such  an  assumption  poses  challenges  to 
the  very  same  notion  of  accountability  in  both  substantive  and  methodologi¬ 
cal  terms. 

In  substantive  terms,  accountability  would  require  one  to  examine  the 
grounds  upon  which  theology  can  hold  somebody  or  something  accountable. 
What  is  it  about  the  community  of  theologians  that  equips  them  with  the  power 
and  the  privilege  to  question,  confront  or  challenge  the  processes  of  globaliza¬ 
tion?  On  what  basis  might  we  juxtapose  a  Christian  imperative  to  globalization? 
Who  are  we  to  question  the  powerful  G8  and  where  will  our  strength  to  do  this 
come  from? 

In  the  highly  secularized  culture  of  northern  Europe,  for  example,  theology 
can  hardly  claim  to  be  a  normative  and  guiding  force  in  the  life  of  society.  The 
notion  of  accountability  for  globalization  requires  theology  to  pay  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  the  dynamics  of  relationship  between  state  and  church.  In  places 
where  the  voice  of  the  community  of  theologians  has  been  weakened  and 
stripped  of  power,  the  concept  of  accountability  and  theological  normativity 
might  not  work,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  a  theologian  being  a  full  participant  in 
the  public  square. 

As  a  practical  theologian,  I  also  want  to  lift  up  the  question  of  the  intellectual 
and  methodological  tools  that  would  enable  theology  to  execute  its  task.  That 
is,  in  order  for  theology  to  examine  the  underlying  principles  of  various  glo¬ 
balization  agendas,  it  needs  to  have  some  language  that  can  both  seize  and  in¬ 
terpret  the  issues.  To  put  it  plainly,  if  I  speak  to  a  person  who  does  not  know 
how  to  speak  my  language  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  speak  his  or  her  language, 
provided  that  we  still  want  to  continue  to  interact  with  one  another,  we  will  have 
to  look  for  a  metalanguage  —  which  usually  means  transposing  communica¬ 
tion  into  a  level  other  than  linguistic. 

I  believe  that  the  task  of  theology  is  not  to  simply  react  to  globalization 
agendas  and  those  underlying  principles  which  contribute  to  their  formation 
in  a  purely  conversationally-constructive  manner.  Rather  than  theology  merely 
reacting  to  the  process  of  globalization  or  simply  being  engaged  in  an  isolated 
monologue  that  is  either  ignored  or  incomprehensible  within  the  agendas  and 
processes  of  globalization,  I  suggest  that  theology  be  engaged  with  globaliza¬ 
tion  in  such  a  way  that  will  enable  theology  to  act  as  a foregrounding  power  in 
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the  process  of  globalization.  By  foregrounding  I  mean  the  capacity  of  theol¬ 
ogy  to  equip  any  social  or  scientific  phenomena  with  consciousness  of  the  roots 
or  of  the  source  of  their  origination.  This  sort  of  consciousness,  then,  will  allow 
for  the  possibility  that  theological  imperatives  could  function  as  normative  and 
interpretative  principles  within  the  context  of  globalization. 

One  way  of  demonstrating  this  paradigm  is  to  set  the  whole  interplay  be¬ 
tween  theology  and  globalization  into  an  interdisciplinary  framework  with  two 
goals:  first,  to  explore  whether  or  not  there  exist  workable  methodological  tools, 
and,  second,  should  such  tools  exist,  to  show  how  they  can  reinforce  theologi¬ 
cal  guidance  within  globalization  in  such  a  way  that  theological  foregrounding 
will  be  legitimate.  I  am  suggesting  an  examination  of  the  notion  of  account¬ 
ability  through  an  interdisciplinary  lens,  upon  the  basis  of  my  conviction  that 
the  use  of  such  a  lens  has  the  potential  of  identifying  the  primary  targets  of  glo¬ 
balization  with  the  theological  imperative. 

Let  me  explicate  this  suggestion  with  two  questions.  First,  at  whom  does  the 
theological  imperative  aim?  It  aims  at  the  human  being.  Second,  at  whom  do 
the  processes  of  globalization  aim?  They  aim  at  the  human  being  as  well.  It  is 
important  to  point  out,  though,  that  while  theology,  at  its  best,  aims  at  the  hu¬ 
man  being  in  a  way  which  cares  about  his  or  her  well-being,  globalization  (es¬ 
pecially  in  its  economic  effects)  aims  at  the  human  being  in  a  way  which  can  too 
easily  make  him  or  her  a  target  of  exploitation. 

The  point  of  identification  between  the  targets  of  globalization  and  the  tar¬ 
get  of  the  theological  imperative  occurs  through  the  establishment  of  the  no¬ 
tion  of  theological  foregrounding  as  a  means  whereby  internal  accountability 
can  be  created  within  the  process  of  globalization  itself.  Unless  the  urge  to  be 
accountable  for  its  own  agendas  and  effects  becomes  inherent  to  the  nature  of 
globalization  movements,  theology  will  always  play  the  role  of  a  hunting  dog 
and  globalization  will  always  try  to  escape.  That  is  to  say,  in  any  imposition  of  an 
artificial  social  consciousness  from  without,  simply  juxtaposing  accountability 
to  the  workings  of  the  globalization  process,  globalization  movements  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  believe  that  they  lack  any  inherent  requirement  to  be  accountable, 
though  the  opposite  is  true.  However,  if  globalization  (with  all  of  its  positive 
and  negative  dynamics)  had  the  notion  of  accountability  as  a  primary  guiding 
principle  already  inherent  in  its  structure,  would  be  there  any  role  left  for  theol¬ 
ogy  in  the  discussion  of  globalization? 

Here  I  believe  that  models  of  interdisciplinary  work  can  demonstrate  ways 
in  which  the  internal  structure  of  any  phenomenon  can  render  itself  visible,  and 
the  central  role  for  theology  in  this  rendering.  One  such  model  has  been  devel- 
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oped  by  practical  theologian  James  E.  Loder  and  physicist  Jim  W.  Neidhardt, 
and  articulated  in  their  work  The  Knights  Move.  This  model  has  the  potential  to 
help  us  navigate  us  through  the  questions  of  how  globalization  can  recognize 
and  be  equipped  with  the  foregrounding  that  can  inform,  shape  and  secure  ac¬ 
countability  within  the  processes  of  globalization. 

Loder  and  Neidhardt  root  their  model  in  the  Chalcedonian  pattern  of 
relationality,  arguing  that  “in  Christs  nature  as  fully  God  and  fully  human,  we 
have  the  definition  of  relationship  through  which  all  other  expressions  of  per¬ 
sonal,  social  and  cultural  relatedness  are  to  be  viewed”  (Loder  and  Neidhardt 
1992: 13) .  In  this  model,  relationality  as  defined  by  Christs  nature  is  a  key  way  to 
understand  a  given  reality  It  suggests  an  understanding  of  reality  in  which  ev¬ 
ery  phenomenon  is  structured  with  a  twofold-nature  (that  is,  the  principle  of 
complementarity).  The  dynamics  of  relationality,  the  authors  suggest,  builds 
on  the  logic  of  complementarity. 

The  logic  of  complementarity  can  be  described  in  terms  of  two  hierarchical 
levels.  Hierarchy  implies  that  these  two  levels  differ  from  one  another  in  their 
degree  of  complexity  and  in  their  respective  levels  of  control.  This  can  be  seen 
in  terms  of  the  nature  of  light.  Light  can  be  decomposed  into  wave  and  particle, 
with  the  level  of  wave  having  a  marginal  control  above  the  particle.  The  level  of 
the  wave  is  a  level  with  a  higher  degree  of  complexity,  and  controls  the  particle — 
the  level  with  a  lower  degree  of  complexity. 

The  principle  of  marginal  control  of  one  level  above  another,  derived  from 
the  logic  of  complementarity,  defines  the  dynamism  of  relationality.  The  level 
with  lower  complexity  usually  takes  on  a  life  of  its  own  that  is,  nonetheless,  in¬ 
terpenetrated  by  the  higher  level.  The  higher  level  (the  level  exercising  marginal 
control  over  a  given  phenomenon)  interpenetrates  the  lower  level  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  or  laws  inherent  to  the  higher  level.  “This  hierarchical  interplay  results  in 
the  ‘lower’  level  having  a  value  and  significance  in  and  of  itself,  while  being  given 
its  full  meaning  only  in  relation  to  the  ‘higher’  level  which  exerts  a  controlling 
or ‘molding’  function”  (Loder  and  Neidhardt  1992: 57). 

The  guiding  principle  in  the  interdisciplinary  conversation  is  the 
Chalcedonian  model  of  relationality,  which  is  the  only  model  that  describes 
relationality  in  its  essence.  It  equips  relationality  with  qualities  of  asymmetry, 
bipolarity  and  reciprocity,  which  are  best  manifested  in  God-man.  Through  the 
external  act  God-man  reveals  the  internal  order  and  ground  of  existence.  Christ 
introduces  a  reality  that  is  in  absolute  opposition  to  the  present,  apparent,  real¬ 
ity,  and  teaches  people  values  and  patterns  of  thinking  that  do  not  conform  to 
their  world.  The  moment  of  absolute  contradiction  of  reality  is  the  moment 
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where  transformation  occurs  and  a  new  reality  is  born. 

In  relation  to  the  interdisciplinary  dialogue,  the  Chalcedonian  model  of 
relationality  calls  us  to  consider  relationality  as  both  the  basis  for  theological 
and  scientific  inquiry  and  as  the  core  of  phenomena  or  disciplines.  The  core  of 
any  phenomenon  or  discipline  can  be  identified  only  from  the  bottom  up,  from 
an  assessment  of  its  basic  structure  and  character.  Any  such  assessment  will  in¬ 
evitably  reveal  some  form  of  relationality  —  with  its  ultimate  source  in  the 
relationality  of  Christ,  in  whom  relationality  exists.  Both  theological  and  scien¬ 
tific  endeavors  are  a  manifestation  of  this  relationality,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
divine  Spirit  and  carried  through  the  human  spirit. 

This  leads  to  two  central  claims  for  the  dialogue  between  globalization  and 
theology.  First,  the  Chalcedonian  model  of  relationality,  affecting  all  disciplines 
and  phenomena,  reveals  the  theological  imperative  as  acting  as  the 
foregrounding  principle  for  globalization.  Second,  theology  thus  has  a  right  of 
marginal  control  in  the  developing  agendas  of  globalization.  These  two  claims 
are  the  only  means  whereby  we  can  establish  the  grounds  upon  which  account¬ 
ability  can  be  inherent  to  the  nature  of  globalization.  In  other  words,  the  theo¬ 
logical  foregrounding  must  be  recognized  as  a  quality  of  globalization  itself. 
This  can  empower  the  processes  of  globalization  with  self- regulating  logic  or 
self- regulating  critical  consciousness.  In  general  terms,  this  way  of  empower¬ 
ment  allows  for  any  phenomenon  to  understand  and  build  its  structure  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  In  cases  where  the  structure  is  grounded  in  the  principle 
of  self- reflective  critical  consciousness,  this  will  influence  the  upper  levels  to¬ 
ward  the  tendency  to  continue  to  preserve  their  foremost  guiding  principle. 

How  can  we  equip  globalization  with  self- reflective  critical  consciousness  by 
virtue  of  its  grounding  in  the  Chalcedonian  model  of  relationality?  The  answer 
resides  in  the  way  relationality  is  manifested  theologically.  The  Chalcedonian 
model  suggests  that  relationality  indwells  the  logic  of  complementarity,  which 
unites  and  holds  in  tension  at  the  same  time  two  opposite  paradigms  (God-di¬ 
vine  and  God-human).  Or,  to  return  to  our  example  of  light,  particles  of  light 
and  light  waves  do  have  their  autonomous  existence  and  internal  logic,  but  the 
requirement  that  they  exist  in  a  united  mode  makes  of  them,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  one  phenomenon.  The  principle  of  marginal  control  in  which  the  level  of 
higher  complexity  renders  the  internal  coherency  of  the  lower  level  of  com¬ 
plexity  becomes  the  source  of  the  self- regulating  logic  within  any  given  struc¬ 
ture  or  phenomenon. 

In  the  Chalcedonian  model,  God-divine  has  a  marginal  control  over  God- 
human.  In  globalization,  the  two  opposites  need  yet  to  be  clarified  in  order  to 
determine  the  principle  of  marginal  control.  I  suggest  that  the  logic  of 
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complementarity  with  globalization  is  manifested  in  two  ways:  globalization 
aims  at  a  human  being  as  much  as  it  aims  at  techniques  to  exploit  the  human 
being.  The  human  being  becomes  a  concern  and  at  the  same  time  a  target.  In 
the  light  of  the  Chalcedonian  model  of  relationality,  globalization  processes 
dwell  in  the  tension  between  human  beings  as  objects  of  concern,  and  human 
beings  as  targets.  In  the  light  of  the  principle  of  marginal  control,  globalization 
will  become  accountable  for  itself  by  placing  the  notion  of  human  being  as 
concern  over  the  notion  of  human  being  as  target.  At  the  moment  when  global¬ 
ization  recognizes  such  accountability  for  itself,  the  globalization  targets  will  be 
identified  with  theological  imperatives,  and  the  point  of  identification  can  be, 
thus,  consummated. 

We  know  that  Christian  theology  constitutes  itself  upon  the  revealed  divine 
word  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  know  that  Christian  theology  operates  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  grammar  of  faithful  proclamation,  witnessing  to  the  revealed  divine 
word.  We  know  what  the  revealed  divine  word  asks  us  to  do  in  relation  to  a 
human  being.  What  we  do  not  know  as  a  community  of  theologians  is  how  to 
speak  and  act  out  of  conviction  for  the  revealed  divine  word.  We  do  not  need  to 
do  work  for  the  word;  it  is  foregrounding  life  and  its  phenomena  without  us 
asking  it  or  forcing  it  to  do  so.  But  we  do  need  to  make  it  clear  to  the  world  that 
we  believe  it  is  so  and  through  that  proclamation  assert  globalizations  account¬ 
ability  to  the  theological  imperative  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Christian  theology  is  losing  its  internal  belief  in  itself.  If  only  I  allowed  my 
convictions  to  become  visible  by  holding  on  to  them,  I  would  not  have  to  worry 
that  somebody  might  ask  me  where  they  are.  The  structures  and  progress  of 
globalization  are,  indeed,  inherently  foregrounded  with  a  concern  for  human 
beings  (and,  at  their  best,  act  from  this  foregrounding).  Yet  we  cannot  really  ask 
theology  to  become  accountable  for  globalization  unless  theology  recognizes 
this,  and  can  believe  that  globalization  can  be  accountable  for  itself,  by  virtue  of 
the  fact  that  globalization  is  inherently  accountable  to  the  divine  because  it  is 
foregrounded  by  the  divine,  and  is  a  part  of  Gods  creation.  By  holding 
convictionally  onto  God’s  power  in  creation,  God’s  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
God’s  dynamism  in  the  Spirit,  the  sovereignty  of  the  theological  imperative  and 
theology  will  become  as  obvious  as  the  God  of  our  faith. 
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Hope  in  a  Globalized  World: 
Response  to  Susan  Kendall 

CHRISTOPHER  D.  TIRRES 


I  AM  GRATEFUL  TO  RUBEN  ROSARIO- RODRIGUEZ  AND  DEIRDRE  KlNG  H AINSWORTH 

for  inviting  me  to  offer  a  response  to  this  thought-provoking  essay.  I  have  di¬ 
vided  my  response  to  Kendalls  paper  into  three  parts  -  a  summary  of  Kendalls 
project,  an  examination  of  Kendall  s  use  of  the  concept  “world,”  and  finally,  an 
inquiry  into  her  use  of  the  phrase  “emancipatory  hope.” 

As  I  see  it,  Kendall  pursues  four  main  objectives  in  her  paper:  first,  she  sur¬ 
veys  some  of  the  latest  globalization  theories  from  around  the  world;  second, 
she  exercises  suspicion  concerning  the  common  assumptions  and  language  of 
globalization,  with  particular  attention  to  how  religion  and  theology  may  play 
a  problematic  part;  third,  she  argues  that  any  twenty-first  century  theology  must 
address  and  share  common  fundamental  tasks  in  light  of  the  pressing  reality  of 
globalization;  and  fourth,  Kendall  attempts  theologically  to  articulate  “a  new 
discourse  of  hope”  in  light  of  the  various  critiques  of  globalization.  Her  paper 
is,  to  say  the  least,  ambitious  in  its  scope.  While  at  points  the  essay  may  attempt 
to  do  too  much,  I  must  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  paper  is  a  refreshing  and  pro¬ 
phetic  theological  call  for  change.  Kendalls  essay  reminds  us  that  theology  is 
done  best  when  done  from  the  perspective  of  “the  least  of  these,”  rather  than 
from  the  position  of  comfort  and  privilege. 

In  this  response  I  will  try  to  build  upon  the  critical  themes  that  Kendall  has 
already  set  in  place,  but  I  will  do  so  by  focusing  on  two  areas  of  ambiguity  in  her 
paper  —  one  dealing  with  her  concept  of  “world”  and  the  other  with  what  she 
calls  “emancipatory  hope.”  As  I  will  illustrate,  these  two  ambiguities  arise  out  of 
her  attempt  to  theorize  the  dynamic  between  the  local  and  the  global,  and  the 
particular  and  the  universal. 

THE  CONCEPT  OF  “WORLD” 

Kendall  employs  at  least  three  distinct,  and  at  times,  contradictory  uses  of  the 
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word  “world ’’These  are:  world  as  global  system,  world  as  physical  place  (e.g.,as 
nation  or  hemisphere),  and  world  as  socio-cultural  subculture.  The  notion  of 
global  system,  at  the  most  abstract  level,  refers  to  the  world  as  a  singular,  inter¬ 
connected  unit.  The  image  here  is  one  of  dense  networks  and  extensive  webs 
that  link  people,  communities,  and  societies  in  highly  complex,  and,  often, 
problematic  ways.1 1  am  following  closely  here  David  Held’s  definition  of  glo¬ 
balization,  which  I  find  to  be  the  best  definition  of  globalization  in  Kendall’s 
paper.  Held  keeps  in  tension  the  more“neutral”language  of  interconnectedness 
and  contemporaneity  with  a  more  critical  interpretation  of  how  globalization 
limits  action,  suppresses  influence,  and  promotes,  among  other  things,  military 
hegemony.  In  this  model,  powerful  regions  or  places  within  the  system,  such  as 
United  States,  or  more  generally, “the  North,”  directly  effect  the  more  vulnerable 
parts  of  the  system,  namely,  “third- wo  rid”  countries  or  “the  South.” 

Kendall  quickly  tries  to  complicate  this  conception  by  pointing  out  that 
“affluence  in  general  is  descriptive  of  the  status  of  a  segment  of  the  world’s 
population  in  every  sector”  (Kendall  2001: 3-4).  In  other  words,  she  means  to 
say  that  there  are  rich  folks  in  “the  South”,  and  poor  people  in  “the  North.”  And, 
of  course,  one  can  find  inner  cities,  colonias ,  and  poor  rural  communities  in  the 
United  States  just  as  surely  as  one  can  find  wealthy  elites,  self-serving  bureau¬ 
crats,  and  stock  markets  in  India,  Africa,  or  Latin  America. 

A  difficulty  arises  in  Kendall’s  analysis,  however,  when  she  tries  to 
problematize  our  understanding  of  North  and  South  by  using  the  terminol¬ 
ogy  of  “affluent  and  non-affluent  worlds,”  which  I  think  can  be  more  accurately 
referred  to  as  affluent  and  non-affluent  subcultures.  As  Kendall  writes,  the  des¬ 
ignation  affluent  and  non-affluent  world  may  “allow  for  an  erasure  of  bound¬ 
aries  between  North  and  South  or  between  developed,  developing,  and  unde¬ 
veloped  nations” (Kendall  2001: 3).  But  in  making  this  shift  from  rich  regions  to 
elite  subcultures,  and  in  arguing  for  an  erasure  of  boundaries  between  North 
and  South,  Kendall  runs  the  risk  of  inadvertently  losing  track  of  the  larger  real¬ 
ity  that  “the  rich”  regions  of  the  world,  in  large  part,  train,  sustain,  and, 
oftentimes,  “brain-drain”  the  elite  subcultures  of  so-called  “developing”  and 
“undeveloped”  countries.2 

1  For  Held’s  full  definition,  see  Kendall  2001:  12. 

2  U.S.  intervention  in  and  influence  on  Latin  America  is  a  vivid  reminder  of 
such  a  relationship.  From  the  more  benign  fact  that  top  U.S.  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  cater  to  Latin  American  elites  to  the  more  disturbing  reality  that  top  Latin 
American  military  officers  continue  to  receive  training  at  the  School  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,  one  sees  clearly  that  the  U.S.  has  a  major  part  to  play  in  influencing  Latin 
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Furthermore,  I  find  Kendall’s  essay  to  be  inconsistent  at  times  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  concept  of  “world.”  Although  Kendall  initially  argues  for  an  erasure 
of  boundaries  between  North  and  South,  at  a  later  point,  she  seems  to  re-sub- 
stantiate  the  generalization  that  the  North  is  the  affluent  world  and  the  South, 
the  non-affluent  world.  She  writes,  for  example,  that  “most  studies  regarding 
employment  have  been  directed  at  the  impact  of  trade  liberalization  in  the 
North  or  affluent  world,”  to  which  she  asks:  “How  are  countries  in  the  South 
(nonaffluent  world)  preparing  and  prepared  to  cope  with  global  competition?” 
(Kendall  2001: 7)  Here  one  loses  the  earlier  sense  that  multiple  affluent  and  non- 
affluent  subcultures  exist  alongside  and  within  affluent  and  non-affluent  re¬ 
gions.  The  confusion  here,  I  would  contend,  could  be  remedied  by  dropping 
the  word  “world”  in  favor  of  more  specific  references  to  region  and  subcultures. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  and,  indeed,  what  Kendall  herself  seems  to  infer  at  a 
later  point,  is  that  we  need  to  think  both  in  terms  of  North  and  South  as  well  as 
in  terms  of  the  sites  of  diffused  affluence,  found  in  every  sector  of  the  globe. 
While  it  is  certainly  important  to  deconstruct  and  complicate  monolithic  cat¬ 
egories  like  “the  North”  or  “the  South,”  there  is  still  undoubtedly  much  gain  in 
using  these  terms  to  describe  and  grasp  what  is  taking  place  on  a  more  general, 
global  level.  Stated  otherwise,  we  still  need  to  hold  onto  a  general  notion  of  a 
“total”  world  system  when  thinking  about  “particular”  subcultures  so  that  we 
can  better  keep  track  of  the  destructive  aspects  of  globalization.  It  is  this  notion 
of  totality  —  as  the  descriptive  big  picture,  as  a  constructed  grand  narrative  that 
takes  into  account  particularity  and  the  periphery  —  that  is  essential  to  projects 
like  Kendall’s.  It  underscores  the  fact  that,  even  in  light  of  all  the  post-modern 
talk  of  difference,  language  play,  and  relativity,  much  is  at  stake  if  we  do  not  risk 
contextualizing  particulars  within  a  more  global  or  universal  framework.* * 3 

I  do  not  see  how  any  liberative  politics  is  possible  without  attention  to  both 
the  particular  and  the  universal.  Kendall  is  indeed  correct  in  saying  that  “we  must 
abandon  no  longer  appropriate  or  useful  notions  or  categories  of  universal 


American  elites.  Critical  historical  analyses  of  U.S.  intervention  in  Guatemala,  El 

Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  have  been  offered  by  Stephen  Schlesinger  and  Steven 
Kinzer  (Schlesinger  and  Kinzer  1999),  John  Coatsworth  (Coatsworth  1994),  Pe¬ 
ter  Davis  (Davis  1987),  and  Raymond  Bonner  (Bonner  1984). 

3  Philosophically  speaking,  I  am  arguing  that  a  notion  of  totality  —  in  the 
Hegelian-Marxist  sense  —  is  indispensable  to  any  critical  theory.  (I  am  assuming 
that  Kendall  s  project  seeks  to  be  such  a  theory.)  In  this  regard,  Martin  Jay’s  histori¬ 
cal  analysis  is  especially  pertinent  (Jay  1984). 
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history”  (Kendall  2001: 18),  but  part  of  my  response  to  Kendalls  project  is  to 
stress  that  some  descriptive  categories  of  totality  are  essential  to  any  liberative 
endeavor.  Without  a  sense  of  the  big  picture,  we  not  only  open  ourselves  up  to 
the  academicist  problem  of  relativism,  but  even  worse,  we  fail  to  see  that  “world 
system”  actually  produces  victims,  now  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  world  s 
population! 


EMANCIPATORY  HOPE 

This  brings  me  to  a  second  ambiguity  I  find  in  Kendall  s  essay:  the  articulation 
of  “emancipatory  hope.”  Kendall  writes  that  emancipatory  hope  is  not  a  “mean¬ 
ingless  hope  that  offers  no  more  than  unempowering  words,”  nor  is  it  a  mes¬ 
merizing  “future  hope  of  community”  which  is  inattentive  to  the  present 
(Kendall  2001: 17, 20).  While  Kendall  makes  clear  what  emancipatory  hope  is 
not,  one  gets  little  sense  of  what  emancipatory  hope  is. 

In  a  footnote,  Kendall  offers  us  perhaps  the  best  clue.  Her  understanding  of 
emancipatory  hope  is  not  Jurgen  Moltmanns  version  of  hope.  Although  she 
admits  that  Moltmann,  in  his  most  recent  work,  does  attempt  a  contextual 
regrounding  of  hope,  Kendall  argues  that  “alternative  theologies,  most  espe¬ 
cially  Asian  interpretative  frameworks ...  are  more  explicit  in  how  hope  becomes 
reality  in  lived  experience.”“Hope  is  not  the  future,”  she  writes, “but  a  present 
that  redefines  the  fundamental  orientation  of  faith  itself”  (Kendall  2001: 17)  I 
would  be  interested  in  hearing  more  about  this.  To  what  \sian  theologies  is  she 
referring,  and  in  what  ways  is  Moltmanns  attempt  at  a  “contextual  regrounding 
of  hope”  still  deficient?  More  importantly,  in  suggesting  that  “hope  is  not  the 
future  but  a  present  that  redefines”  our  faith,  are  we  to  believe  that  the  future 
plays  no  part  in  our  present-day  hoping? 

My  worry  is  that  Kendall  critiques  “the  future”  on  similar  grounds  as  “uni¬ 
versality’  namely,  that  both  concepts  are  incurably  abstract  and  evade  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  particularity  and  the  present.  Such  a  critique  misses,  however,  the  ways 
in  which  the  concepts  of  universality,  totality  and  the  future  can  be  and  have 
been  used  in  liberative  ways.  As  Latin  American  liberation  theologians  have 
shown  us,  when  used  critically,  forward-looking  concepts  like  universality  and 
the  future  can  be  used  in  the  service  of  justice.  This  is  exactly  where  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  liberation  theology  is  indebted  to  German  political  theology.4  This  being 

4  Several  authors  have  traced  the  relationship  between  German  political  theol¬ 
ogy  and  Latin  American  liberation  theology.  Franz  Hinkelammert  has  treated  this 
dialogue  in  comprehensive  fashion  (Hinkelammert  1990).  Jurgen  Moltmanns  “An 
Open  Letter  to  Jose  Mfguez  Bonino”  (Hennelly  1990),  and  Gustavo  Gutierrez’s 
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said,  I  find  it  striking  that,  like  Kendall,  liberation  theologians  have  critiqued 
European  political  theologians  like  Moltmann  and  Johann  Baptist  Metz  for 
over- emphasizing  the  futuristic  quality  of  Gods  kingdom  as  a  world  yet  to 
come,  a  world  wholly  beyond  this  one.  Significantly,  however,  whereas  Latin 
American  liberation  theologians  attempt  to  temper  Moltmanns  futuristic 
eschatology  through  a  more  dialectical  understanding  of  realized  eschatology 
—  emphasizing  Gods  kingdom  as  “here  but  not  yet”  —  Kendall  makes  no  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  “not  yet,”  to  the  future,  or  to  utopia,  all  of  which  are  indispensable 
categories  for  liberation  theology 

Instead  of  taking  this  route,  Kendall  suggests  a  correlation  between 
emancipatory  hope  and  the  present  reality  of  the  Spirit,* * * 5  which,  we  are  told,  is 
already  “found  in  the  midst  of”  the  contradictions  of  a  binary  world.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  the  point  is  not  developed  further.  As  she  continues  this 
thought-provoking  project,  I  hope  Kendall  will  more  fully  develop  two  final 
issues,  raised  in  this  essay  and  central  to  a  theological  understanding  of  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  present  and  future  hope  and  present  reality:  first,  what  is  meant 
by  the  Spirit?  and,  second,  what  is  emancipatory  about  emancipatory  hope? 
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Swadeshi  Theology: 
Countering  the  Historical  Silencing 

V.S.VARUGHESE 


Let  me  begin  with  a  very  brief  account  of  my  village.  Kidangannur  is  a  small 

village  of  middle-class  families  in  India.  Village  life  revolves  around  a  market¬ 
place  that  each  week  becomes  the  place  in  which  people  of  diverse  faiths  and 
confessions  interact.  The  market  provides  the  “space”  for  people  to  swap  their 
agricultural  products  in  exchange  for  money  and  other  goods.  However,  dur¬ 
ing  the  1960s,  Kidangannur  villagers  experienced  major  changes.  Villagers  mi¬ 
grated  to  mega-cities  in  India,  nations  around  the  Gulf  or  the  United  States.  This 
“job-oriented  nomadism”  reconfigured  the  village  economy  and  introduced  a 
new  reality — the  reality  of  globalization. 

The  village  is  no  longer  an  isolated  village  centered  on  a  small  market,  but  is 
now  part  of  a  global  village.  The  village  that  once  lacked  even  the  bare  mini¬ 
mum  of  transportation  is  now  flooded  with  four-wheelers,  three-wheelers  and 
motorized  two-wheelers.  It  is  very  much  in  tune  with  the  information  super¬ 
highway.  Its  daily  life  is  connected  to  the  international  market.  For  instance,  it  is 
dependent  on  the  price  of  latex  in  the  international  market  because  rubber  is 
now  its  main  cash  “crop.”  Its  consumption  style  has  changed.  Its  dress  pattern 
has  changed.  Its  children  are  now  attracted  to  the  latest  western  musical  hits  and 
fashion  fads. 

Kidangannur  villagers  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of  these  changes,  but  also 
experiencing  a  crisis.  They  are  encountering  both  possibilities  and  insecurities. 
They  know  that  if  they  do  not  comply  with  the  modern  trends  they  will  be 
crushed.  They  are  aware  of  the  new  unseen  control  the  international  market 
brings  to  bear  upon  them.  The  global  market  offers  to  this  village  a  mesmeriz¬ 
ing  hope  while  threatening  to  invade  its  culture  and  economy.  It  introduces  a 
hope  and  a  dilemma,  a  possibility  and  a  threat. 

In  her  paper,  Kendall  has  suggested  that  theologians  should  respond  to  the 
hopes  and  dilemmas  created  by  globalization.  This  is  certainly  a  worthy  task. 
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But  it  is  also  a  problematic  one,  because  the  manner  in  which  the  theologian 
responds  to  these  needs  will  have  repercussions  in  the  Third  World.  Theology 
in  the  Third  World  can  only  be  legitimate  when  it  takes  into  account  the  rich 
and  varied  cultural,  religious,  ethical,  ideological  and  theoretical  context  from 
which  it  comes.  This  will  argue,  as  one  possible  model,  a  theology  emerging 
from  the  Indian  ideal  of  swadeshi.  Swadeshi  is  a  term  made  popular  in  India  by 
Mahatma  Gandhi  and  can  be  loosely  translated  as  “indigenous.”  The  swadeshi 
ideal  envisages  a  system  of  indigenous  modes  of  production  and  consumption 
directed  by  local  values. 

The  swadeshi  ideal  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Indian  independence  movement  in 
which  it  was  used  to  designate  the  propagation  of  indigenous  modes  of  pro¬ 
duction,  consumption  and  a  value-oriented  system  of  governance.  Gandhi  in¬ 
troduced  the  concept  of  swadeshi  as  part  of  his  call  for  swaraj  (home  rule).  He 
encouraged  Indians  to  consume  products  produced  locally  and  by  local  meth¬ 
ods,  while  also  seeking  to  streamline  local  modes  of  production(Gandhi  1951: 
127).  But  for  the  Mahatma,  swadeshi  was  much  more  than  an  economic  term. 
For  him,  swadeshi  was  a  rule  of  life  and  a  doctrine  consistent  with  the  law  of 
humility  and  love  (Gandhi  1951: 132).  For  Gandhi,  swadeshi  was  a  reliance  on 
ones  own  strength,  a  reliance  on  ones  own  self,  a  holistic  experience  of  the 
strength  of  ones  own  body,  mind  and  soul.  By  using  the  term  in  this  holistic 
manner,  Gandhi  indicated  that  he  saw  the  human  not  as  an  agent  of  consump¬ 
tion  or  production  alone  but  as  a  whole  personality  with  the  need  to  live  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  his  or  her  environment. 

According  to  Gandhi,  in  swadeshi  there  is  no  room  for  selfishness.  In  its  pure 
form  it  is  the  acme  of  universal  service.  It  is  a  call  to  sacrifice  ones  personal  and 
familial  interests  at  the  altar  of  universal  service.  The  final  goal  of  swadeshi  is 
the  emancipation  of  individual  human  souls  as  well  as  the  emancipation  of  all, 
sarvodaya  (Gandhi  1971:  254-7).  The  true  follower  of  swadeshi  will  not  be 
moved  by  antagonism  towards  anybody  on  earth.  Swadeshi  is  not  a  cult  of  ha¬ 
tred  or  exploitation.  It  is  somewhat  paradoxical  that  in  modern  India,  hindutva 
(Hindu-ness)  ideologues  have  co-opted  the  swadeshi  ideal,  shifting  its  mean¬ 
ing  from  the  universal,  service-oriented  ideas  that  Gandhi  propounded  to  an 
exclusivistic  nationalism  based  on  the  primacy  of  Hinduism.  This  is  far  from 
the  Gandhian  model  of  selfless  service  that  has  its  roots  in  ahimsa ,  or  nonvio¬ 
lence.  The  swadeshi  ideal  critiques  any  exclusivistic  socio-political  system  with 
the  praxis  of  love,  service,  sacrifice  and  inclusion. 

If  we  accept  swadeshi  (in  the  Gandhian  sense)  as  the  ideal,  then  the  subal¬ 
tern  have  the  right  to  formulate  their  own  theology.  In  other  words,  we  must 
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approach  theologizing  from  a  subaltern  perspective.  The  experience  of 
marginalized  peoples  must  be  the  founding  principle  for  such  theologizing. 
Only  in  this  way  can  an  alternative  theological  paradigm  be  constructed  that 
suits  the  subaltern  ecosystem.  This  must  be  the  basis  from  which  we  evaluate 
the  impact  of  globalization  on  the  masses  in  the  Third  World.  Hence,  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  any  fruitful  discussion  on  globalization  in  the  theological  context, 
we  must  pinpoint  the  local  realities  of  the  Third  World. 

“Subaltern”  as  a  category  now  has  much  currency  in  Indian  historiography 
and  theology.  It  is  a  concept  loosely  derived  from  the  writings  of  Antonio 
Gramsci.  The  term  designates  the  non-elite  or  subordinated  social  groups.  In¬ 
dian  historians  like  Ranjit  Guha,  Deepesh  Chakraborthy  and  others  focus  on 
the  subaltern  in  their  attempts  to  write  history  from  a  non-hegemonic  perspec¬ 
tive.  This  focus  also  exists  in  Indian  Dalit  theology,  a  theology  emerging  from 
the  indegenous  peoples  of  India.  In  her  seminal  essay,  “Can  the  Subaltern 
Speak?”  Gayatry  Chakravarthi  Spivak  raised  the  need  for  empowering  the  sub¬ 
altern  to  speak  aloud.  This  need  extends  to  theology,  where  the  theologians  task 
is  to  listen  to  what  the  subaltern  say  instead  of  creating  something  for  them  or 
on  behalf  of  them.  This  is  possible,  according  to  Spivak,  only  through  a  “con¬ 
structed  counter  narrative  of  the  subalterns  consciousness”  (Spivak  1999: 302). 
It  is  a  fact  that  all  through  history  there  has  been  a  systematic  silencing  of  the 
subaltern.  This  silencing  of  the  subaltern  is  a  reality  in  the  present  also.  The 
theologians  task  is  to  respond  to  this  “historical  silencing  of  the 
subaltern”  (Spivak  1999: 311). 

Ranjith  Guha  points  out  the  importance  of  narrative  in  the  writing  of  his¬ 
tory.  Writing  history  as  narrative,  Guha  suggests,  emphasizes  “a  process  of ‘dis¬ 
tension  and  expansion  of  its  syntagm  which  helps  paradigmatic  elements  to 
infiltrate  and  reconstitute  its  discrete  segments  into  a  meaningful  whole” (Guha 
1999-  345).  Theology  also  requires  the  use  of  narrative  because,  like  history,  it 
deals  with  human  experience.  By  employing  narratives,  theology  can  counter 
the  silencing  of  the  subaltern.  Theology  then  becomes  conceived,  theoretically, 
as  the  construction  of  counter  narratives  from  the  underside  of  history.  On  the 
practical  level,  this  means  that  theologians  must  allow  the  subaltern  to  narrate 
their  own  historical  human  experience  in  all  its  vitality. 

It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  theoretical  and  practical  considerations  that  we 
must  approach  the  issue  of  globalization.  Ones  perception  of  the  impact  of 
globalization  on  the  masses  varies  according  to  ones  geographical,  ideological, 
and  socio-cultural  space.  The  reality  of  the  South  differs  from  that  of  the  North. 
This  basic  cultural,  socio-political  distinction  is  to  be  taken  into  account  before 
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any  effort  is  made  to  formulate  a  theological  response  to  the  new  reality  Kendall 
is  correct  in  suggesting  that  the  theologian  must  be  aware  of  both  the  benefits 
and  costs  of  globalizations  effect  on  humans  and  the  environment  (Kendall 
2001: 2) .  But  here  we  must  move  further.  We  must  consider  not  only  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  but  also  the  generations  yet  to  come  and  the  entire  cosmic 
order.  Kendall  raises  the  question  of  accountability  and  sustainability  in  her 
paper,  but  accountability  to  whom  or  what,  and  whose  sustainability?  She  is  also 
correct  to  state  that  theology  can  be  used  to  account  for  the  effects  of  change 
while  empowering  those  who  are  unable  to  influence  the  unavoidable  process 
of  change  (Kendall  2001: 13).  But  how  far  is  the  voice  of  the  subaltern  heard  in 
this  theologizing? 

Religious  people  can  certainly,  as  Kendall  suggests,  play  a  role  in  mitigating 
the  effects  of  globalization.  But  we  have  to  take  into  account  that  the  religious 
ethos  perpetuated  by  religious  people  in  the  northern,  affluent  world  is  entirely 
different  from  the  ethos  and  religiosity  of  people  in  the  South.  As  Kendall  noted, 
in  the  self-absorbed  societies  of  the  affluent  world  individuals  search  for  per¬ 
sonal  satisfaction  and  a  meaningful  existence.  Individuals  in  the  non-affluent 
world  seek  not  meaningful  existence,  but  meaningful  survival  (Kendall  2001: 
2).  Kendall  is  right  in  pointing  out  that  the  task  of  theology  is  to  recognize  the 
dangers  of  cultural  hegemonization  without  denying  the  potential  benefits  of 
globalization  (Kendall  2001: 3) .  But  how  it  this  possible  when  the  institutional¬ 
ized  nature  of  religion  itself  silences  the  masses  and  advocates  globalization  as 
the  only  hope  and  choice  before  them? 

For  instance,  Western  religious  people  have  often  employed  the  rhetoric  of 
“development.”  The  “development”  of  a  certain  context  (always  considered  the 
goal)  is  judged  by  Western  criteria  such  as  the  number  of  televisions,  comput¬ 
ers,  and  internet  connections  in  a  given  community.  Even  those  outside  the  West 
have  come  to  accept  these  criteria  as  the  norm.  This  concept  of  development 
simply  must  be  challenged.  All  over  Kerala,  the  state  at  the  southernmost  tip  of 
India,  the  government  is  planning  to  install  public  internet  connections  in  all 
villages.  Its  “improvements”  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  desirable  to 
bring  high-tech  culture  to  the  villages.  It  argues  that  the  internet  will  bring  new 
avenues  of  information  technology  to  the  villages.  But  the  question  is,  In  what 
way  does  this  connection  benefit  the  common  masses  of  villagers  who  are  strug¬ 
gling  hard  to  make  ends  meet?  Who  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  kind  of  de¬ 
velopment?  It  will  be  those  in  the  upper  classes.  For  people  in  the  lower  classes 
of  my  community,  this  connection  does  nothing  but  instill  the  desire  for  things 
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that  they  cannot  afford.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  standard  of  development  based 
on  the  introduction  of  technology  where  it  is  lacking  is  illegitimate. 

The  new  desires  created  by  globalization’s  effects  accelerate  the  shift  from 
production  determined  by  need  to  production  determined  by  profit.  As  C.  T. 
Kurien  pointed  out  in  his  book,  Global  Capitalism  and  the  Indian  Economy, 
capitalism  not  only  increases  production  and  sale  but  also  demands  a  constant 
renewal  and  change  in  the  modes  of  production  as  well  as  new  strategies  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  consumer  ideal  (Kurien  1994: 16).  As  a  result,  need-based  production, 
which  has  a  collective  element  that  celebrates  mutuality,  indebtedness  and  per¬ 
sonal  worthiness,  is  replaced  by  a  productive  system  where  the  “other”  is  not  an 
end  but  rather  the  means  to  attain  one’s  own  ends.  It  is  true  that  the  elite  con¬ 
quer  the  world  not  by  might  of  arms  but  by  the  might  of  the  triune  principle: 
money,  market  and  media.  The  major  facets  of  this  conquest  are  competition, 
efficiency  and  growth.  All  these  categories  are  related  to  market.  The  inefficient 
is  considered  a  burden  to  the  healthy  growth  of  society.  Hence  there  arises  an 
ethical  basis  for  systematic  annihilation  of  the  “inefficient.” 

Cultural  aggressors  in  the  Third  World  (i.e.  Westerners)  preach  a  gospel  of 
mono  culture,  a  single  world  order  that  inevitably  displaces  the  various  para¬ 
digms  at  work  in  a  society  and  homogenizes  everything  to  itself.  One  of  the 
things  “homogenized”  is  religion.  The  rich  and  varied  religiosity  within  subal¬ 
tern  communities  is  replaced  by  the  religiosity  of  the  dominant.  Especially  in 
the  Indian  context,  fundamentalist  groups  advocate  for  a  homogenized  reli¬ 
gion  by  constructing  an  historical  narrative — a“past”  in  which  it  is  assumed  that 
the  “primal”  people  of  India  were  Hindus.  This  particular  historical  narrative 
negates  the  right  of  the  primal  people  to  be  different.  They  are  forced  to  subject 
themselves  to  an  alien  religious  ecosystem. 

This  homogenization  of  religion  needs  more  attention  and  discussion  in  the 
theologizing  process.  The  Third  World  is  forced  to  conform  both  economically 
and  religiously.  This  greatly  disrupts  Third  World  attitudes  towards  wealth.  A. 
K.  Venkat  Subramanian,  senior  correspondent  of  The  Hindu  (an  Indian  daily), 
says, “The  earlier  value  system  based  on  hard  work,  thrift,  civic  responsibilities 
and  a  rigid  morality  of  self-denial  [has]  slowly  yielded  to  a  new  set  of  values 
allowing  periodic  leisure,  comprehensive  spending,  political  passivity  and  a 
permissive  culture  advocating  individual  fulfillment” (Subramanian  1999). 

How  can  the  subaltern  break  the  silence  and  seek  swadeshi  (in  the  holistic 
sense)  in  a  world  where  the  ideals  of  free  market,  industrialization  and  cyber 
technology  indoctrinate  a  new  ethos  of  a  hegemonic,  elitist  frame  of  reference; 
a  world  in  which  the  new  triune  principle — money,  market,  and  media — die- 
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tates  the  life  and  values  of  people  and  offers  hope  for  salvation  in  and  through 
the  market?  In  this  world,  new  images,  icons  and  conceptualizations  of  “ulti¬ 
mate  reality”  are  emerging;  new  myths  are  created;  new  rituals  are  ordained  and 
a  new  symbolic  world,  which  has  very  little  or  no  regard  for  the  cosmic  order,  is 
emerging.  The  end  result  of  all  this  is  the  negation  of  the  “absolute”  and  the 
absolutization  of  the  relative. 

Hence,  the  theologians  task  is  to  promote  personal  character,  family  and 
community  values,  and  to  provide  an  alternate  to  the  global  culture  paradigm: 
one  with  different  religious,  ethical,  cultural  and  social  ideals  (Diwan  1995).  The 
theologian  must  advocate  a  revival  of  indigenous  modes  of  production  that 
emphasize  the  needs  of  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  he  or  she  must  resist 
the  centralization  of  power  which  is  an  effect  of  globalization.  Reality  must  be 
discovered  in  the  experiences  and  existential  questions  of  those  on  the  periph¬ 
ery,  rather  than  in  the  center  where  political,  economic,  and  military  power  re¬ 
sides  (Kendall  2001: 18) .  Swadeshi  yearns  for  an  alternative  based  on  reality  and 
not  a  myth.  Swadeshi  holds  up  as  the  ideal  the  community  that  “is  integrative 
not  divisive;  where  there  is  personal  integrity,  quality  of  character  and  commit¬ 
ment  to  public  good  instead  of  corruption;  that  exalts,  strengthens  and  stabi¬ 
lizes  and  not  destroys,  family,  neighborhood,  mohalla  and  village”  (Diwan 
2000). 

In  short,  in  these  globalizing  times,  we  encounter  a  homogenization  of  cul¬ 
tures  and  values,  as  well  as  economic  domination  and  political  imperialism 
around  the  globe,  especially  in  Third  World  countries.  This  initiates  a  neo-colo- 
nization  and  creates  a  social  order  that  divides  society  into  two  distinct  entities. 
Here  the  theologians’  task  is  to  stand  on  the  side  of  life-affirming  values  and  to 
fight  against  death,  powers,  principalities  and  the  hegemonic  world  order.  The 
hope  that  the  theologian  can  share  with  this  world  is  the  vision  of  a  meaningful 
and  authentic  experience  of  life  for  all  the  created  order.  Theologians  must 
empower  the  voiceless  and  enable  the  subaltern  to  demolish  the  hegemonic 
structures  by  constructing  counter  narratives.  The  theologian  must  seek  to 
strengthen  the  talents  and  potentials  of  humanity  without  disabling  value  sys¬ 
tems  that  have  a  human,  moral,  and  ethical  vision.  The  emphasis  must  be  on 
the  sustenance  of  indigenous  values  over  and  against  destructive  deculturation 
(Diwan  2000).  Look  to  Golgotha,  the  altar  of  ahimsa,  the  altar  of  universal  ser¬ 
vice.  Look  to  Golgotha,  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  for  sarvodaya ,  the  emancipation 
of  all.  Learn  the  meaning  of  power,  glory  and  wealth  from  that  place.  The  suffer¬ 
ing,  the  voiceless,  the  inflicted,  the  subaltern,  they  are  at  the  foot  of  Golgotha. 
Let  the  subaltern  speak. 
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Response  To  The  Respondents 

SUSAN  L.  KENDALL 


I  AM  GRATEFUL  TO  THE  RESPONDENTS  FOR  THEIR  WILLINGNESS  TO  EN- 

gage  my  work.  The  purpose  of  my  essay  is  to  highlight  the  tensions  between 
the  discipline  of  theology  and  the  multiplicity  of  agendas  that  exist  through 
globalization.  I  argue  that  globalization  changes  theology’s  interpretive  task.  All 
action  requires  interpretation,  a  reflective  task  that  is  individual,  communal,  and 
global.  The  respondents  to  my  essay  have  focused  more  on  the  effects  of  glo¬ 
balization  in  general.  Clearly,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  four  responses,  hopes  and 
dilemmas  concerning  globalization  abound. 

In  my  own  essay,  I  distill  four  themes:  clarification  of  terminology;  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  a  normative  dimension  (what  we  hope  for  that  serves  to  judge  what 
currently  is);  the  theme  of  action  and  movement;  and  the  theme  of  dialogue,  in 
the  sense  of  responding  within  the  subaltern;  and  how  theology  functions  in 
the  form  of  an  equipping  theology.  My  purpose  is  not  to  offer  a  full-blown  criti¬ 
cal  analysis  of  globalization;  it  is  not  even  a  call  for  action  for  or  against  global¬ 
ization.  Instead,  I  am  asking  that  the  discipline  of  theology  (and,  in  particular, 
western,  Christian  theology)  work  to  understand  what  it  means,  what  it  implies, 
and  what  it  says  when  referring  to  globalization  in  the  many  different  ways  that 
it  does. 

In  order  to  meet  this  challenge,  I  suggest  that  the  voices  of  those  in  the 
nonwestern  world  offer  a  clear  and  important  perspective.  We,  in  the  west,  oc¬ 
cupy  positions  of  power  and  influence,  including  powerful  theological  points 
of  view.  Economic  and  statistical  analyses  of  the  rich  and  poor  throughout  the 
world,  in  the  western  and  nonwestern  worlds,  are  the  clearest  indicators  of  con¬ 
crete  circumstances.  That  is  why  dialogue  with  Mr.  Varughese,  for  example,  re¬ 
garding  the  account  of  his  own  village,  is  of  the  highest  priority.  His  story  high¬ 
lights  the  dilemma  of  globalization.  It  is  not  a  question  of  how,  or  when,  but  of 
response  to  what  he  calls  the  reality  of  globalization.  Any  formation  of  new  ideas 
occurs  within  critical  communities  that  knit  together  a  textual  framework  for 
thinking  about  a  particular  problem  or  issue.  Change,  then,  is  a  theme  that 
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serves  as  a  catalyst  in  V.S.  Varughese’s  response.  He  highlights  this  in  the  language 
he  uses  to  describe  what  has  happened  in  his  village:  reconfigured,  dependent, 
change,  crushed,  mesmerizing  hope.  All  of  us  are  affected  by  globalization,  and 
this  solidifies  the  tension  Varughese  names.  Globalization  opens  new  avenues 
to  experiment  and  explore,  new  hopes  and  dilemmas,  new  possibilities  and 
threats.  Yet  how  do  we  gather  the  various  voices,  and  hear  and  understand?  How 
do  we  do  so  without  reinterpreting  or  co-opting  them  in  a  utilitarian  fashion? 

Varughese’s  response  suggests  that  a  part  of  theology’s  work  is  to  be  account¬ 
able  for  the  definitions  that  are  not  yet  in  place,  so  that  space  is  allowed  for  the 
silent  to  speak.  His  call  for  listening  to  the  subaltern  is  critical,  but  complexity 
remains.  As  he  says,  the  threats  to  his  community  are  real.  A  redirection  of  en¬ 
ergy  is  required.  My  question  is:  how  might  a  forum  be  created  to  find  ways  to 
lessen  the  threats?  The  realities  he  describes  parallel,  albeit,  in  different  ways,  the 
description  I  provide  of  a  factory  moving  its  location  from  the  United  States  to 
Mexico.  The  benefits  and  the  concerns  present  both  possibilities  and  deep  ap¬ 
prehensions. 

Jana  Strukova’s  desire  is  to  hold  theology  to  a  long-held  Chalcedonian  model 
of  relationality  that  assumes  at  the  outset  a  rather  pristine  understanding  of 
Christianity’s  superiority  in  modeling  and  enacting  relationality  even  within 
globalization’s  realities.  This  is  my  point  exactly — that  theology,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  Christian  theology,  must  refrain  from  employing  a  beginning  point  of  su¬ 
periority  that  can  blind  it  to  the  inevitable  blending  of  economic,  political,  and 
social  agendas  of  western  power  and  dominance  in  general.  There  seems  to  be 
an  inconsistency  in  blending  what  she  calls  a  “bottom  to  the  top”  empowerment 
to  “a  self- regulating  logic  within  any  given  structure  or  phenomenon.”  This,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Struokva,  leads  to  an  accountability  of  concern  for  human  beings 
rather  than  human  beings  as  targets.  While  a  worthy  aim  and  goal,  Struokva 
seems  to  defeat  her  own  argument  when  she  returns  to  the  driving  motivation 
as  theology’s  accountability  to  the  divine  in  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Spirit. 
Here,  theology’s  proper  role  is  that  of  serving  as  an  equipping  force  in  order  to 
guide  the  agenda  and  dialogue.  How  might  this  task  be  accomplished,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  manner  offered  by  Mr.  Varughese?  If,  in  fact,  we  know  what  the 
revealed  divine  word  asks  us  to  do  in  relation  to  a  human  being,  as  Ms.  Strukova 
writes,  can  we  then  open  the  space  to  provide  the  swadeshi  the  right  to  theolo¬ 
gize  for  themselves?  There  is  an  orderedness  out  of  which  Ms.  Strukova’s  theol¬ 
ogy  emerges  that  seeks  to  hold  intact  a  methodology  that  allows  theology  to 
set  an  agenda.  This  might  be  possible  only  if  theology  is  localized  and  situated. 
My  question  remains:  who  decides  what  counts  as  evidence  of  accountability, 
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either  to  the  divine  or  to  human  beings  as  a  concern?  It  is  usually  those  with  the 
power  and  position  to  do  so. 

Elliot  Ratzman s  plea  for  action  is  one  of  what  he  calls  “Christian  responsi¬ 
bility  or  first  theology”  He  is  mistaken,  however,  when  he  suggests  that  I  wish  to 
substitute  ontology  for  ethics.  In  an  effort  to  move  to  engagement  in  a  situation 
he  sees  as  untenable  and  intolerable,  he  would  have  us  enact  a  blueprint  of  his 
own  making.  While  I  may  share  his  concern  for  a  response,  it  is  to  this  move¬ 
ment  to  action  and  response  that  I  address  my  call  for  caution  and  accountabil¬ 
ity.  I  do  not  suggest  no  action,  but  a  process  of  engagement  that  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  what  he  calls  a  “vision  that  could  be  articulated  through  the  language  of 
theology.”  It  is  the  grounding  of  that  vision  in  dialogue,  and  mutual  account¬ 
ability  that  precedes  action,  that  is  the  challenge  I  address  to  theologians.  Clearly, 
Ratzman  is  discontent,  and  he  calls  for  a  fight  against  globalizations  tendencies. 
I  would  remind  him  that  theology  “as  an  optic  in  a  hermeneutic  way  of  seeing 
the  world,”  already  exists,  and  has,  does  and  will  interpret  and  provide  a  variety 
of  scenarios.  A  new  philosophical  approach  that  is  purportedly  free  from  ideol¬ 
ogy  creates  a  vacuum  too  easily  filled  by  new  forms  of  oppression. 

His  concluding  question  comes  closest  to  what  I  view  as  the  heart  of  the 
matter  for  theology.  He  asks  whether  churches  will  be  pawns  and  accomplices 
to  the  intensification  of  capitalism?  I  expand  the  question  to  theology  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  to  theologians  in  particular,  to  examine  the  sources  of  its  own  privileg¬ 
ing  of  discussion  and  discourse  and  even  action.  We  must  not,  however,  let  our 
zeal  to  speak  from  our  own  theological  truth  become  the  blind  spot  that  holds 
us  captive,  so  that  we  remain  in  positions  of  power  and  affluence  at  the  very 
moment  we  attempt  to  speak  against  their  effects. 

How,  then,  do  we  account  for  theology’s  voice?  This  is  not  an  easy  question 
to  answer,  as  Christopher  Tirres  highlights.  It  is  difficult  to  establish  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  to  account  for  the  very  aim  of  my  remarks.  Those  of  us  who  occupy  a  place 
of  privilege  are  attempting  to  speak  about  a  set  of  tensions  that  shape  both  the 
promise  and  the  peril  of  globalization.  What  constitutes  the  local  and  the  glo¬ 
bal,  the  particular  and  the  universal,  and  who  decides?  I  have  no  difficulty  with 
identifying  affluent  and  non-affluent  subcultures  as  a  way  to  solve  a  semantic 
dilemma;  recognition  of  the  fact  that  it  is  a  dilemma  is  a  part  of  the  accountabil¬ 
ity  I  am  calling  for  on  the  part  of  theology  and  theologians.  When  Tirres  sug¬ 
gests  that  some  categories  of  universality  are  essential,  I  suspect  that  he  refers  to 
Enrique  Dussel’s  view  that  every  world  is  a  totality.  Yet  I  understand  what  Dussel 
describes  as  not  universal  categories,  but  rather  specificity  within  totality.  How 
we  project  ourselves  into  the  future  begins  from  where  we  are  at  the  present 
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moment.  Theology’s  interpretive  task  thus  involves  a  focus  on  how  the  origin 
of  theological  thinking  becomes  the  source  for  what  motivates  theology’s  links 
to  globalization. 

This  leads  to  Tirres’  second  point,  regarding  the  category  of  emancipatory 
hope  as  essentially  an  “incurably  abstract”  notion  that  is  not  able  to  account  for 
the  present.  Tirres  does  capture  my  dilemma  when  he  suggests  that  I  fail  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  “not  yet”  quality,  or  dialectical  understanding,  of  realized 
eschatology.  What  is  hope  for,  if  not  the  present?  In  an  emancipatory  mode, 
theology  is  able  to  identify  and  reflect  on  its  origins,  in  order  to  account  for  its 
own  agenda;  this  then  leads  to  not  only  an  accounting  of  “what  is,”  but  to  a 
liberative  reality  that  can  be  realized  in  the  concreteness  of  everyday  life. 

My  essay,  to  summarize,  is  directed  to  theologians  and  the  practice  of  theol¬ 
ogy.  It  is  a  call  directed  by  reflection  on  discourse  itself.  Where  does  hope  begin, 
and  how  is  hope  maintained?  I  believe  that  hope  is  to  come  from  everyday  re¬ 
ality  and  the  ways  in  which  theology  operates  within  this  praxis  of  reality.  The¬ 
ology,  within  Christianity,  must  freely  engage  in  the  complexity  of  everyday 
experience  and  dynamic  conversation;  our  ability  to  do  so  is  evidence,  perhaps, 
of  the  Spirit?  This  forum  is  one  example  of  such  engagement.  May  we  continue 
to  address  globalization  and  its  effects  even  when  it  is  no  longer  popular  to  do 
so. 
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Changing  Frontiers  of  Mission.  By  Wilbert  Shenk.  Orbis,  1999, 207  pages. 

Wilbert  Shenk  is  professor  of  mission  history  and  contemporary  culture  at  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  and  a  seminal  force  behind  the  Gospel  and  Our  Culture 
movement  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Shenk  has  also  taught  at  Associated 
Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries,  worked  with  the  Mennonite  Board  of  Missions 
and  spent  several  years  in  Indonesia  in  the  1950s.  Part  of  the  American  Society  of 
Missiology  Series  published  by  Orbis  Books,  Changing  Frontiers  of  Mission  is  a 
collection  of  essays  published  between  1984  and  1996,  some  of  which  had  not 
previously  appeared  in  English.  The  book  repeats  and  expands  some  of  the 
themes  from  Shenk  s  1995  publication,  Write  the  Vision:  The  Church  Renewed , 
especially  that  works  insistence  that  the  Western  church  can  only  be  revivified  by 
recapturing  a  sense  of  missionary  encounter  with  its  own  culture. 

Shenk  argues  that  though  the  command  to  be  missionary  is  a  nonnegotiable 
given,  the  form  and  methods  of  missionary  activity  must  be  flexible  and  re¬ 
sponsive  to  changing  times  and  places.  In  four  sections,  the  book  investigates 
the  development  of  mission  theologies,  theories,  and  practices  and  olfers  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  for  the  shape  of  mission  in  the  modern  Western  world. 

Part  One  includes  two  chapters  that  describe  the  theological  foundation  of 
mission.  In  the  first  chapter,  Shenk  contends  that  missions  must  be  theocentric, 
that  is,  the  reign  of  God  must  come  first.  The  rule  of  God  is  prior  to  mission, 
and  mission  is  prior  to  the  church.  The  call  of  the  church  is  to  witness  to  Gods 
reign  and  to  live  as  a  sign  of  that  reign,  as  a  “contrast  society”  (terminology 
Shenk  attributes  to  Gerhard  Lohfink).  In  the  second  chapter,  Shenk  insists  that 
such  a  focus  on  Gods  reign  (i.e.  shalom)  exposes  the  illegitimacy  of  the  social 
service/evangelical  preaching  dichotomy  and  suggests  that  Western 
evangelicals  have  begun  to  regain  a  holistic  sense  of  the  gospel.  This  recovery 
has  happened  both  intentionally,  through  conferences  like  the  Consultation  on 
the  Relationships  Between  Evangelism  and  Social  Responsibility  in  1982,  and 
unintentionally,  through  the  emerging  voices  of  evangelical  leaders  outside  the 
West  who  sense  a  need  to  speak  to  the  sociopolitical  contexts  in  which  they 
work. 

Six  chapters  comprise  Part  Two  of  Changing  Frontiers,  in  which  Shenk  traces 
the  development  of  missions  theory  and  practice  in  the  nineteenth  and  twenti¬ 
eth  centuries.  In  one  chapter,  Shenk  looks  at  mission  thinkers  like  William 
Orme,  Alexander  Duff,  Rufus  Anderson,  John  Nevius,  Robert  Speer,  Roland 
Allen,  and  others.  In  another  chapter  Shenk  takes  a  thematic  approach,  high¬ 
lighting  three  models  for  missions — replication,  indigenization  and 
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contextualization — and  showing  how  the  development  of  these  models  coin¬ 
cided  with  changing  Western  views  of  culture.  Shenk  also  dedicates  a  full  chap¬ 
ter  to  the  importance  of  New  Religious  Movements  (NRMs)  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  missions  theory.  Having  cast  off  the  tutelage  of  Western  missionaries, 
members  of  NRMs  were  more  able  to  express  their  faith  as  they  wished  and 
often  heard  and  responded  to  aspects  of  the  Christian  message  that  missionar¬ 
ies,  conditioned  by  Western  culture,  were  unable  to  perceive.  Thus  NRMs,  the 
unintended  fruit  of  missionary  labors,  were  like  a  mirror  in  which  western  mis¬ 
sionaries  could  see  reflected  their  own  weaknesses  and  mistakes.  Shenk  pro¬ 
vides  several  examples  of  missionaries  who  took  the  implicit  critique  of  NRMs 
seriously  and  adjusted  their  missionary  work  accordingly. 

The  two  chapters  of  Part  Three  are  by  far  the  most  intriguing  of  the  book.  If 
contemporary  culture  is  a  new  missiological  frontier,  Shenk  argues,  then  the 
church  is  in  need  of  an  appropriate  biblical  metaphor  to  describe  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  world  in  which  it  finds  itself.  In  Christendom,  the  entire  population 
was  assumed  Christian  and  thus  missions  were  conducted  outside  geographi¬ 
cal  borders  and  official  church  structures.  The  task  of  the  church  was  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  status  quo.  Shenk  relates  his  dismay  in  finding,  during  a  1990-91 
survey  of  programs  designed  to  train  missionaries  to  the  modern  West,  that 
nearly  all  the  programs  worked  comfortably  within  the  prevailing  assumptions 
of  their  society.  There  were  a  plethora  of  “evangelism”  programs,  but  these  did 
not  train  students  to  critically  approach  their  own  culture  or  challenge  its  gov¬ 
erning  plausibility  structures.  Rather,  these  educational  institutions  were  con¬ 
cerned  more  with  “marketing”  the  church.  In  contrast  to  such  an  understand¬ 
ing,  Shenk  suggests  that  the  church  must  come  to  recognize  itself  as  a  “resident 
alien.”  For  this  to  happen,  missionary  encounter  will  need  to  become  the  nor¬ 
mative  description  of  the  church’s  relationship  to  the  world,  even  in  the  West. 
Each  congregation  and  every  individual  will  need  to  become  a  locus  of  mis¬ 
sionary  activity. 

Though  Westerners  are  unaccustomed  to  approaching  their  own  culture  in 
such  a  way,  two  hundred  years  of  foreign  missions  experience  may  provide 
some  guidance.  For  instance,  the  best  foreign  missionaries  cultivate  cultural 
sensitivity,  the  ability  to  discern  a  people’s  patterns  of  thinking,  acting,  and 
believing — even  those  that  remain  unarticulated.  Foreign  missionaries  have 
also  struggled  with  the  prickly  problem  of  syncretism,  which,  Shenk  argues,  is 
as  much  a  reality  in  the  West  as  elsewhere.  Missionaries  to  Western  culture  might 
glean  insights  from  their  foreign  missions  predecessors  as  to  how  one  distin¬ 
guishes  healthy  contextualization  from  unhealthy  melange. 
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In  Part  Four  (five  chapters),  Shenk  considers  the  distinctive  aspects  of  the 
modern  missionary  movement.  The  movement  was  shaped  by  many  factors, 
including  the  rationality  and  individuality  of  the  Enlightenment,  British  im¬ 
perial  strategy,  and  the  antislavery  campaign.  Shenk  also  demonstrates  how 
the  movement  was  more  recently  affected  by  pivotal  political  events  (e.g.,  two 
major  wars,  the  Cold  War,  independence  movements  within  the  former  colo¬ 
nies)  and  academic  developments  such  as  the  rise  of  linguistics  and  anthro- 
pology. 

Throughout  the  volume,  Shenk  develops  the  theme  of  “frontier.”  The 
modern  missionary  movement  was  predicated  on  “frontierism”  (35).  There 
have  been  times  when  this  expansionist  aspect  of  Christianity  has  been  per¬ 
verted,  but  “nothing  is  gained  by  now  trying  to  denature  and  domesticate  the 
faith  in  order  to  find  respectability  and  atone  for  past  wrongs”  (187).  The 
church  that  does  not  move  outward  will  cease  to  exist — Christianity  demands 
to  be  shared.  Biblically  the  “world”  is  both  the  “realm  that  does  not  yet  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  rule  of  God”  (184)  and  the  geographical  world  outside  the 
boundaries  of  our  own  society.  The  church’s  mission  begins  with  the  rule  of 
God  which  relativizes  all  world  systems.  Christian  mission  thus  has  as  much 
to  do  with  resisting  the  status  quo  as  it  does  with  geography.  A  new  frontier 
spirit,  based  on  this  dual  sense  of  the  “world,”  will  empower  the  Western 
church  to  resist  oppression,  injustice,  violence  and  all  opposition  to  God’s 
reign  in  any  culture,  including  its  own. 

Though  it  suffers  from  the  occasional  redundancy  characteristic  of  essay 
collections,  Changing  Frontiers  of  Mission  is  a  thought-provoking  book  that 
would  be  enjoyed  by  a  wide  range  of  readers.  It  is  adequately  original  and 
insightful  to  interest  the  scholar  of  mission  while  at  the  same  time  being  ac¬ 
cessible  to  less  advanced  readers.  In  conjunction  with  David  Bosch’s  Trans¬ 
forming  Mission:  Paradigm  Shifts  in  Theology  of  Mission  (Orbis,  1991)  and 
Andrew  Walls,  The  Missionary  Movement  in  Christian  History  (Orbis,  1996), 
Changing  Frontiers  would  make  an  excellent  textbook  in  a  college  or  semi¬ 
nary  course  on  missions.  Its  Anglo-American  focus  rounds  out  Bosch’s  more 
Eurocentric  approach.  And  it  provides  an  ecclesiology  that  nicely  compli¬ 
ments  Walls’s  presentation  of  the  Gospel  as  “prisoner”  and  “liberator”  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Also,  whereas  both  Bosch  and  Walls  concentrate  on  foreign  missions 
(although  neither  is  irrelevant  to  “home”  missions),  Shenk  more  fully  devel¬ 
ops  the  need  for  and  shape  of  missions  to  the  modern  West.  For  this  reason, 
Changing  Frontiers  should  be  required  reading  for  anyone  entering  or  already 
in  a  Western  pastorate. 
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Shenkhas  also  edited  The  Transfiguration  of  Mission:  Biblical,  Theological, 
and  Historical  Foundations  (1993),  Earthen  Vessels:  American  Evangelicals  and 
Foreign  Missions,  1880-1980  (1990),  and  Anabaptism  and  Mission  (1984). 

Chad  Mullet  Bauman 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  Past  As  Legacy:  Luke- Acts  and  Ancient  Epic.  By  Marianne  Palmer  Bonz. 
Fortress  Press,  2000, 230  pages. 

One  of  the  ways  we  can  better  understand  an  ancient  text  s  function  and  mean¬ 
ing  is  by  designating  its  genre.  The  Gospel  of  Luke  sans  Acts  looks  like  a  gospel; 
however,  if  we  see  Luke- Acts  as  a  unified  whole,  it  becomes  the  problem  child  of 
the  New  Testament.  What  is  this  thing?  Its  not  just  a  gospel  with  an  extra  long 
appendix  tacked  on  at  the  end. 

The  Past  As  Legacy  attempts  to  prove  that  ancient  epic,  particularly  Virgil’s 
Aeneid,  is  the  literary  model  that  lies  behind  Luke- Acts.  Of  course,  Bonz  is  not 
suggesting  that  Luke,  a  reasonably  well-educated  composer  of  nice  Greek,  read 
Latin  hexameters  but  rather  that  he  got  his  hands  on  a  translation  into  Greek 
prose  ofVirgils  masterpiece,  probably  the  version  by  the  imperial  slave  Polybius 
that  Seneca  mentions  in  his  Consolatio  ad  Polybium. 

Bonz  begins  by  reviewing  the  scholarship  on  Luke- Acts  (Henry  J.  Cadbury, 
Martin  Dibelius,  et  ah),  which  has  often  associated  it  with  ancient  historiogra¬ 
phy.  More  recently  Richard  Pervo  has  suggested  that  its  genre  is  something 
closer  to  the  ancient  novel.  Bonz  disagrees  with  Pervo,  but  relies  on  his 
‘groundbreaking  efforts  in  questioning  the  extent,  as  well  as  the  definition,  of 
the  divide  between  historiography  and  fiction  as  generic  categories” (14)  so  that 
she  can  put  forward  epic,  an  historiographical  genre  often  lacking  in  historicity, 
as  the  model  for  Luke- Acts.  “The  great  epics  of  antiquity  were  considered  the 
repositories  of  genuine  wisdom  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  past  and  its 
implications  for  the  present”  (16).  Bonz  suggests  that  just  as  the  fragmentary 
Jewish  Alexandrians  such  as  Theodotus  rely  on  literary  forms  established  by 
the  Greeks,  so  Luke  relied  upon  Virgil. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  are  detailed  discussions  of  ancient  epic,  par¬ 
ticularly  Virgil  and  the  post- Virgilian  epic  of  the  first  century  CE.  Bonz  refers  to 
most  of  the  main  players  of  contemporary  scholarship  in  this  portion  of  the 
book,  which  is  in  fact  a  decent  general  introduction  to  much  of  the  secondary 
literature  on  golden  and  silver  Latin  epic.  The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  treat 
Luke  -  Acts.  Bonz  s  analysis  of  individual  passages  is  often  astute,  but  she  surpris- 
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ingly  spends  very  little  time  demonstrating  the  actual  connections  between 
Luke- Acts  and  epic,  and  when  she  does,  the  connections  are  thematic  and  thin. 
For  example,  both  Luke- Acts  and  the  Aeneid  are  examples  of  “salvation  history” 
(85-6).  Several  times  she  makes  an  analogy  between  the  two  works  (“Just  as  the 
Aeneid . . .,  so  Luke- Acts . .  .”  (e.g.  132))  that  then  slips  into  being  a  genetic  con¬ 
nection.  Despite  the  resistance  one  would  assume  her  claims  would  meet  she 
spends  very  little  of  the  book  attempting  to  prove  the  connections  she  posits 
between  the  two  texts. 

What  Virgil  and  Luke- Acts  have  in  common  is  an  interest  in  the  Roman 
empire,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  a  provincial’s  perspective  on  Rome  would  have 
come  from  within  the  pages  of  a  translation  of  the  Aeneid.  I  myself  would  rather 
read  Virgil  than  archeological  reports;  however,  a  better  vantage  point  to  Luke’s 
interest  in  the  Roman  Empire  is  offered  by  the  rocky  realia  of  archeology  and 
what  it  has  to  tell  us  about  the  imperial  cult,  shunned  by  early  Christians,  and 
the  Roman  roads  walked  by  them. 

I  could  be  a  stickler  for  detail  and  point  out  various  problems  with  the  book: 
throwaway  lines  like  the  “corrupting  influence  of  Hellenism”  (88),  questionable 
statements  about  the  total  split  between  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue  by 
Luke’s  time,  the  facile  use  of  poetic  hyperbole  as  direct  evidence  (Horace  Odes 
II.20),  or  even  worse  a  not  excessive  concern  that  the  “epic”  Luke- Acts  is  written 
in  prose.  Moreover,  she  pigeonholes  epic  into  historiography  and  thus  ignores 
the  tradition  as  old  as  Greco-Roman  epic  itself  of  acknowledging  poetry’s  de¬ 
ceptive  nature  (e.g.,  Homer’s  depiction  of  Odysseus  the  lying  raconteur, 
Hesiod’s  Muses  who  “know  how  to  speak  many  false  things,”  ( Theogony  27) ,  and 
Virgil’s  ambiguous  passage  about  the  gates  of  dreams  (. Aeneid  6.893-899)).  Luke 
was  probably  a  bit  more  earnest  in  his  literary  objectives  than  poets  were.  How¬ 
ever,  all  this  is  insignificant  next  to  the  book’s  complete  failure  to  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  argument  to  support  its  thesis.  And  yet,  I  enjoyed  reading  Bonz’s  well- 
written,  detailed  treatment  of  the  secondary  literature  of  both  Luke- Acts  and 
Roman  epic.  Perhaps  she  should  have  written  on  only  one  of  the  two,  since  the 
connection  between  them  seems  tangential,  to  say  the  least. 

Dennis  Ronald  MacDonald’s  Christianizing  Homer:  The  Odyssey,  Plato,  and 
the  Acts  of  Andrew  (Oxford  1994)  is  a  successful  example  of  what  Bonz  attempts 
to  do.  In  this  study,  MacDonald  demonstrates  through  myriad  examples,  in- . 
eluding  synopses  showing  verbal  connections,  how  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
Andrew  relied  upon  Greek  mythology,  but  particularly  the  Odyssey,  as  both 
model  and  anti-model  for  his  work  and  how  by  being  aware  of  this  literary 
connection  we  can  better  understand  the  Acts  of  Andrew.  Those  interested  in 
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MacDonald  s  work  might  look  for  his  recent  The  Homeric  Epics  and  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  (2000),  which  unfortunately  looks  a  bit  more  far-fetched  in  its  claim 
that  Mark  is  “a  prose  epic  modeled  largely  after  the  Odyssey  and  the  ending  of 
the  Iliad”  (3). 

Adam  H.  Becker 
Princeton  University 

The  Early  History  of  Heaven.  By  J.  Edward  Wright.  Oxford  University  Press, 
2000,  xviii  and  318  pages. 

In  The  Early  History  of  Heaven,  J.  Edward  Wright  sets  an  ambitious  task  for  him¬ 
self:  “to  trace  the  backgrounds,  origin,  and  development  of  early  Jewish  and 
Christian  speculations  on  what  the  heavenly  realm  actually  looks  like  and 
whether  or  not  humans  can  go  there”  ( viii) .  According  to  Wright,  the  images  of 
heaven  in  early  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  “characterized  by  great  variety,” 
reflecting  no  single  “monolithic  bur anography”  (viii).  To  understand  the  pa¬ 
rameters  of  this  diversity,  we  must  thus  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  images 
of  heaven,  not  only  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  but  also  in  ancient  Near  Eastern  (hence¬ 
forth  ANE;  i.e.  Egyptian,  Sumerian,  Assyrian,  Babylonian) ,  Greco-Roman,  and 
Persian  traditions. 

Wright  stresses  that  “the  ancient  Israelites  did  not  invent  the  notion  of  heaven 
as  a  realm  of  the  gods  above  the  earth;  they  inherited  it  from  the  ancient  Near 
Eastern  cultures  preceding  them  and  neighboring  them”  (4).  Thus,  the  first  two 
chapters  of  his  history  concern  Egyptian  and  Mesopotamian  traditions  about 
the  shape  of  heaven,  its  relation  to  the  earth  and  netherworld,  and  its  accessibil¬ 
ity  to  humans.  Although  no  one  culture  “invented”  heaven,  Wright  proposes 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  conceptualize  heaven  as  the  location 
of  the  afterlife — at  first  for  the  Pharaohs  alone,  but  eventually  for  anyone  who 
could  navigate  the  dangerous  post-mortem  journey  of  the  soul  (see  16-25, 51). 

In  contrast,  Mesopotamian  sources  assert  that  heaven  belongs  to  the  gods, 
humankind  is  tied  to  the  earth,  and  no  human  being  can  escape  death  (29-31, 
41-42).  Some  heroes  almost  attain  immortality  or  almost  ascend  to  heaven,  but 
their  failure  only  emphasizes  the  inevitability  of  death  and  the  inaccessibility  of 
heaven  (43-47).  Mesopotamian  images  of  heaven  nevertheless  mirror  the  ide¬ 
als  of  earth:  The  motif  of  the  divine  council  probably  coincided  with  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  institution  of  kingship  (48)  and  informed  the  image  of  heaven  as 
a  palace,  the  construction  of  earthly  temples  as  divine  palaces,  and  the  belief 
that  these  temples  have  heavenly  counterparts  (28, 36, 75-85).  Just  as  earthly 
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palaces  were  designed  to  terrify  subjects  who  dared  to  approach  the  king,  so 
both  earthly  and  heavenly  temples  were  engineered  to  evoke  numinous  awe. 

These  models  would  later  be  mediated  to  Jews  and  Christians  primarily 
through  the  authoritative  texts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  Nevertheless,  Wright  is 
careful  not  to  privilege  these  texts  as  normative  within  his  reconstruction  of 
early  Israelite  cosmological  speculation  (ch.  3).  Rather,  he  approaches  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible  as  a  redacted  collection,  compiled  by  an  elite  group  with  a  special 
agenda:  to  promote  the  monotheistic  worship  ofYHWH  (52, 56, 68-72).  Al¬ 
though  biblical  texts  are  fully  products  of  their  ANE  context,  this  agenda  shaped 
their  adaptation  of  traditional  cosmography.  Whereas  the  other  gods  of  the 
Canaanite  pantheon  became  subordinate  angels  in  the  divine  court,  many  of 
their  epithets  were  transferred  to  YHWH  (63, 69, 75).  Such  strategies  suggest 
that  alternative  traditions  once  flourished  alongside  the  Hebrew  Bibles 
Deuteronomistic  theology.  Just  as  material  evidence  attests  to  the  continued 
worship  of  other  gods,  so  the  diversity  of  Israelite  cosmology  underlies  the 
repeated  biblical  denunciations  of  polytheism  and  astral  worship  (58, 63-68, 88- 

95). 

Whereas  the  first  three  chapters  treat  the  traditions  that  shaped  Israelite  re¬ 
ligion  before  the  Babylonian  Exile,  the  fourth  chapter  turns  to  the  interaction 
of  Jews  with  different  cultures  after  the  Persian  and  Hellenistic  conquests.  The 
concept  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in  Persian  and  Greco -Roman  religion 
influenced  the  development  of  beliefs  about  the  afterlife  and  the  messianic  age 
(112-16).  Similarly,  post-biblical  cosmography  integrated  the  scientific  advances 
of  Greco-Roman  astronomers.  While  the  tripartite  cosmos  (heaven-earth- 
netherworld)  of  ANE  religions  featured  a  single  heaven,  Greco-Roman  as¬ 
tronomy  posited  multiple  heavens  to  explain  scientific  observations  about  the 
movement  of  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets  (99-109). 

In  the  next  section  of  the  book  (chs.  5-7),  Wright  shows  how  these  diverse 
traditions  were  adopted  and  modified  within  early  Jewish  and  Christian  texts — 
ranging  from  early  Jewish  apocalypses  to  the  Pauline  epistles,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  Scrolls  to  the  early  Christian  Apocrypha.  Wright  categorizes  these  diverse 
sources  into  two  groups:  [1]  those  that  retain  the  “traditional”  single-heaven 
schema  (ch.  5)  and  [2]  those  that  innovate  upon  biblical  models  by  adopting 
multiple  heavens  (ch.  6) .  In  a  few  cases,  the  choice  of  heavenly  model  corre¬ 
sponds  to  a  positive  or  negative  attitude  towards  Hellenistic  culture  (e.g.,  pp. 
150-52  on  Philo  of  Alexandria).  However,  most  of  the  diversity  in  our  sources 
reflects  a  “dynamic  interaction  between  ancient  Near  Eastern  and  Hellenistic 
models  of  the  cosmos”  (199).  Despite  a  handful  of  common,  recurring  motifs 
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(see  esp.  pp.  186-95) , “no  one  schema . . .  completely  dominated  early  Jewish  and 
Christian  speculations  on  the  overall  structure  of  the  cosmos”  (199-200).  Even 
those  texts  that  adopt  a  multiple-heaven  schema  differ  in  the  number  of  heav¬ 
ens  that  they  envision,  describing  three,  five,  seven,  or  ten  heavens.  As  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  final  chapter  (ch.  7),  which  briefly  surveys  traditions  about  heaven 
in  later  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam,  this  diversity  would  even  survive  reli¬ 
gious  institutionalization. 

For  the  general  reader,  this  clearly  written  and  extremely  accessible  book  will 
provide  a  fascinating  introduction  to  a  broad  range  of  ancient  sources.  Even 
beyond  its  insights  into  cosmographical  traditions,  Wrights  “tour  of  heaven” 
provides  an  interesting  window  into  the  development  of  Judaism  and  Chris¬ 
tianity,  showing  how  central  beliefs  evolved  within  different  multi-cultural  mi¬ 
lieus  and  how  early  Jews  and  Christians  participated  in  their  respective  sur¬ 
rounding  cultures,  fruitfully  negotiating  tradition  and  innovation. 

For  the  specialist  in  early  Judaism  and  Christianity,  this  book  promises  to 
illuminate  the  wider  significance  of  our  particularistic  studies,  by  locating  them 
in  a  broad  historical  and  cross-cultural  context.  Unfortunately,  Wright  neglects 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  address  wider  methodological  issues,  but  instead 
depends  upon  a  simplistic  “projection”  model  of  religious  symbolism.  More¬ 
over,  any  satisfying  synthesis  of  the  early  Jewish  and  Christian  sources  is  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  very  diversity  of  our  sources.  Nevertheless,  his  treatment  of  such 
a  large  scope  of  material  remains  quite  admirable,  his  analysis  is  filled  with  in¬ 
teresting  insights,  and  his  ample  footnotes  provide  a  helpful  starting-point  for 
further  research. 

Annette  Yoshiko  Reed 

Princeton  University 

A  Theological  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.  Bruce  C.  Birch,  Walter 
Brueggemann,  Terence  E.  Fretheim,  and  David  L.  Petersen.  Abingdon,  1999, 475. 

Finding  the  perfect  textbook  for  an  introductory  course  in  the  Old  Testament 
is  almost  an  impossible  task.  From  the  outset,  one  would  be  sensible  to  accept 
that  no  textbook  is  able  to  fulfill  all  the  needs  of  an  introductory  course,  and 
most  textbooks  certainly  need  to  be  supplemented  with  lectures  and  additional 
reading  assignments.  However,  an  introductory  textbook  should  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  a  book  that  draws  students  into  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  sparks 
their  imagination  and  introduces  them  to  many  of  the  interpretative  issues  in¬ 
volved. 
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In  this  regard,  the  new  multi-authored  textbook,  A  Theological  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament ,  is  highly  successful.  It  provides  an  invaluable  point 
of  entry  into  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  by  giving  a  good  overview  of  the 
Old  Testament  material  and  its  interpretation.  However,  its  most  important 
contribution  is  that  it  provides  a  much-needed  corrective  as  far  as  introduc¬ 
tory  textbooks  are  concerned.  A  Theological  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
seeks  to  be  exactly  that,  a  “theological  introduction.”  The  authors  admit  at  the 
outset  that  their  introductory  textbook  does  not  seek  “to  offer  comprehensive 
coverage  of  all  matters  appropriate  to  the  introduction  of  the  Old  Testament,” 
but  rather  their  goal  is  “to  broaden  understanding  of  the  theological  claims  of 
the  text  and  to  stimulate  thinking  about  how  such  texts  handed  on  through 
generations  in  communities  of  faith  can  speak  a  pertinent  theological  word  to 
the  challenges  of  faith  in  our  own  time”  (12).  For  this  task,  the  authors  are  well 
equipped.  All  four  authors  have  established  themselves  as  scholars  who  have 
provided  creative  theological  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testament  in  their  pre¬ 
vious  work  and  they  draw  on  this  expertise  in  explicating  the  biblical  text  in  this 
introduction. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  that  deals  with  the  “Old  Testament  as  Theologi¬ 
cal  Witness,”  the  authors  give  the  rationale  behind  their  project,  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  they  understand  to  be  a  “theological  analysis  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment”  (17-34).  Subsequently,  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  treated  in 
eleven  chapters,  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  literary  and  theological  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  texts.  One  of  the  strengths  of  this  textbook  is  that  it  teaches  through 
example.  In  many  instances,  its  treatment  of  texts  provides  a  good  example  of 
the  types  of  things  one  may  incorporate  in  a  theological  interpretation  of  the 
text,  for  example,  how  careful  attention  to  the  literary  details  of  the  text  may 
inform  ones  reading.  As  a  result,  A  Theological  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  often  highlights  the  theological  dimension  of  biblical  texts  and  provides 
in  the  process  inspiring  visions  of  God.  To  mention  two  of  many  examples:  the 
chapter  on  Exodus  speaks  in  beautiful  terms  of  God’s  redemption  as  coming 
“in  unexpected  ways,”  and  of  God’s  grace,  which  “will  make  new  futures  pos¬ 
sible,  often  in  surprising  and  unanticipated  ways”  (124).  Similarly  inspiring  is 
the  portrayal  of  God  as  the  Giver  of  life  in  the  midst  of  death  in  the  discussion 
on  1  Kings  17  (268-71). 

Not  all  the  sections  of  A  Theological  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  are 
equally  successful  when  it  comes  to  the  objective  of  the  introductory  chapter, 
that  is,  that  a  theological  reading  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  public  crises  of  our 
time.  On  the  one  hand,  the  chapter  on  “Collapse/Exile/Hope”  is  a  wonderful 
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example  of  how  the  historical  and  literary  dimensions  are  integrated  with  per¬ 
spectives  of  exploring  “the  continuing  testimony  of  suffering  and  hope”  (368- 
70).  Without  appearing  forced,  this  chapter  illustrates  how  the  text  may  have 
continuing  relevance  for  a  contemporary  reader.  This  is  also  true  of  the  inspir¬ 
ing  description  of  the  theodicy  question  in  Job  (406-7).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
chapter  on  “The  Structures  of  Covenant  Life”  hardly  refers  to  the  contempo¬ 
rary  context  at  all  (131-74).  Part  of  the  problem  is  that  this  chapter  covers  Exo¬ 
dus  19-40,  Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy,  thus  leaving  much  of  the 
theological  dimension  of  the  text  undeveloped.  A  number  of  contemporary 
questions  could  have  been  raised  concerning  this  material,  e.g.,  poverty,  land 
rights,  slavery,  etc.  Similarly,  the  treatment  of  prophets  like  Amos  and  Hosea 
(300-9)  is  very  descriptive  in  nature,  again  lacking  deliberate  attempts  at  ad¬ 
dressing  the  potential  significance  for  a  contemporary  audience. 

A  final  point  of  critique  is  that  as  an  introductory  textbook,  A  Theological 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  does  not  provide  much  of  an  introduction 
to  issues  in  historical-critical  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  regard, 
one  should  again  emphasize  that  no  one  textbook  could  address  all  interpreta¬ 
tive  issues.  A  decision  to  use  this  particular  textbook  may  require  supplemental 
reading  from  one  of  the  more  traditional  textbooks.  This  introduction  may 
have  reduced  this  need  by  pointing  to  relevant  historical-critical  discussions  in 
the  footnotes.  For  instance,  the  section  that  overviews  various  settlement  theo¬ 
ries  talks  in  vague  terms  about  “the  older  U.S.  hypothesis”  and  “German  schol¬ 
arship”  (181-3).  This  section  would  have  been  a  good  place  for  a  few  relevant 
footnotes,  directing  students  to  more  detailed  discussions  concerning  the  vari¬ 
ous  settlement  theories  and  their  proponents. 

Nonetheless,  one  should  note  that  despite  these  deficiencies  this  new  text¬ 
book  is  leaps  and  bounds  ahead  of  other  textbooks  in  addressing  important 
theological  questions.  Thus,  A  Theological  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
must  be  commended  for  the  void  it  fills  in  this  regard. 

L.  Juliana  M.  Claassens 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Dictionary  of  Third  World  Theologies.  Edited  by  Virginia  Fabella  and  R.  S. 
Sugirtharajah.  Orbis  Books,  2000,  xxiii  and  261  pages. 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  articulate  theological  voices  began  to  emerge 
from  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  minority  communities  in  the  United 
States.  These  voices  insisted  that  the  theology  they  had  received  from  the  West 
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was  not  relevant  to  their  contexts.  They  asserted  their  need  and  their  right  to 
theologize  out  of  their  specific  situations  of  oppression  and  marginalization. 
In  1976,  twenty- two  theologians  met  in  Dar  es  Salaam  and  formed  the  Ecumeni¬ 
cal  Association  of  Third  World  Theologians  (EAT  WOT).  Now,  after  a  quarter 
century  of  work,  EATWOT  has  produced  the  first  dictionary  of  Third  World 
theologies. 

The  dictionary  includes  articles  by  founders  of  EATWOT  such  as  Gustavo 
Gutierrez  and  James  Cone,  as  well  as  many  contributions  by  younger  scholars. 
The  dictionary  also  clearly  demonstrates  how  EATWOT  has  broadened  its  ho¬ 
rizons  and  understandings  of  oppression  over  the  years  to  include  womens 
voices  and  indigenous  theologies.  The  best  articles  in  the  collection  describe  the 
processes  of  theological  reflection  at  work  at  the  grassroots  and  provide  a  his¬ 
torical  perspective  on  how  this  theological  reflection  has  developed  over  time. 
Among  the  outstanding  contributions  are  George  Tinker’s  article  on  American 
Indian  christologies,  Kwok  Pui-lan’s  contribution  on  Asian  Womens  theologies, 
and  Vincent  Winbush’s  text  on  how  the  Bible  has  been  and  is  read  in  African 
American  communities. 

The  dictionary  will  be  most  helpful  to  those  who  are  looking  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  how  theological  reflection  is  being  done  in  a  specific  context  or  who 
want  to  know  how  Third  World  theologians  understand  terms  like  oppression, 
social  analysis,  and  poverty.  Among  the  most  abstract,  and  therefore  least  help¬ 
ful,  articles  are  those  which  deal  with  theological  terms  like  God  and  atonement. 
Samuel  Rayan’s  article  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  rightly  emphasizes  the  femi¬ 
nine  aspects  of  the  Spirit,  comes  dangerously  close  to  idolizing  motherhood. 
The  most  helpful  articles  on  theological  categories  are  Katie  Cannon’s  reflec¬ 
tion  on  sin  and  Ivone  Gebara’s  survey  of  current  efforts  to  re-image  the  Trinity. 

Unfortunately  some  of  the  articles  demonstrate  how  a  few  EATWOT  theo¬ 
logians  are  still  reflecting  out  of  a  past  situation.  Of  particular  disappointment 
is  J.  Severino  Croatto’s  text  on  how  the  Bible  is  read  in  Latin  America.  Croatto 
focuses  on  use  of  the  Bible  in  Christian  base  communities  and  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  Pentecostalism.  Neither  Croatto’s  article  nor  Ana  Maria  Tepedino’s  ar¬ 
ticle  on  basic  ecclesial  communities  indicates  that  this  form  of  popular  church 
organization  is  diminishing,  especially  in  Latin  America,  due  to  attacks  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  and  the  way  in  which  the  increasingly  globalized 
economy  robs  many  of  the  poor  of  time  for  communal  reflection  because  they 
must  work  ever  harder  to  survive. 

Another  recurrent  problem  in  the  dictionary  is  the  simplistic  equation  of 
the  modern  missionary  movement  with  colonialization.  Though  EATWOT 
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began  with  a  much  needed  cry  of  protest  against  the  ways  in  which  theology 
had  been  colonized  to  serve  the  interests  of  past  colonizers  and  current  domi¬ 
nant  groups,  today  more  historical  honesty  is  required.  In  many  places  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  preceded  the  colonizers  and  protested  against  their  arrival.  In  other 
cases  the  agents  of  colonization,  such  as  the  British  East  India  Company,  ac¬ 
tively  resisted  the  arrival  of  missionaries.  Often  there  were  counterhegemonic 
aspects  to  both  missionary  practice  and  the  appropriation  of  the  missionaries’ 
message  by  the  hearers.  Without  a  more  nuanced  and  dialectical  reading  of 
mission  history  and  church  history  in  the  Third  World,  the  EAT  WOT  theolo¬ 
gians  run  the  danger  of  presenting  their  ancestors  in  the  Christian  faith  as  dupes 
of  the  “white  man’s  religion.”  One  nice  exception  in  this  regard  is  Laura 
Donaldson’s  contribution  on  Native  American  theologies,  in  which  she  dis¬ 
cusses  how  Native  Americans  creatively  appropriated  Christianity  on  their  own 
terms. 

As  with  any  collective  work,  the  articles  in  the  dictionary  are  of  uneven  qual¬ 
ity  and  depth.  Overall,  the  authors  and  editors  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
avoidance  of  theological  and  social  scientific  jargon.  Most  of  the  articles  are 
written  in  clear,  accessible  language.  Each  article  is  followed  by  a  helpful,  though 
often  very  short,  bibliography.  Though  the  bibliographies  include  some  refer¬ 
ences  to  what  might  be  called  the  classic  texts  of  Third  World  theologies,  the 
emphasis  is  on  works  published  in  the  last  ten  years.  While  the  article  contribu¬ 
tors  were  limited  to  those  who  meet  EAT  WOT  membership  criteria,  the  bibli¬ 
ographies  include  works  by  scholars  beyond  EAT  WOT.  This  is  at  least  an  im¬ 
plicit  recognition  that  liberative  theology  is  being  done  in  Third  World  con¬ 
texts  by  people  born  outside  of  those  contexts.  The  dictionary  concludes  with 
a  list  of  selected  English-language  journals  that  address  issues  in  Third  World 
theologies.  The  decision  to  list  only  English-language  journals  excluded  all 
journals  from  Latin  America  and  francophone  Africa. 

The  publication  of  this  dictionary  also  raises  broader  questions  about  the 
doing  of  theology  in  the  contemporary  world.  As  the  editors  point  out  in  their 
introduction,  the  production  of  dictionaries  in  the  past  by  European  colonists 
and  Christian  missionaries  represented  a  means  of  gaining  control  of  indig¬ 
enous  knowledge.  The  new  dictionary  attempts  to  permit  Third  World  peoples 
to  be  dispensers  of  their  own  knowledge.  Yet  the  dictionary  also  reinforces 
EATWOT’s  claim  to  be  the  arbiter  of  what  counts  as  Third  World  theology. 
Control  is  still  control  when  exercised  by  an  elite,  even  a  theologically  trained 
elite.  The  dictionary  represents  one  way  of  asserting  the  legitimacy  of  Third 
World  theologies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  actually  contribute  to  the  domes- 
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tication  of  these  theologies.  If  Third  World  theologies  are  seen  as  confined  to 
this  rather  slim  volume  that  easily  fits  next  to  other  theological  dictionaries  on 
library  reference  shelves,  the  critiques  of  and  claims  made  upon  other  theolo¬ 
gies  by  Third  World  theologians  will  be  muted.  Finally,  the  continuing  use  of 
the  designation  “Third  World”  is  problematic,  though  it  is  repeatedly  defended 
by  the  editors  and  several  contributors.  Wong  Wai  Ching,  in  his  article  on 
postcolonialism,  is  the  only  contributor  who  questions  the  use  of  this  term. 
Wong  writes, “  [I]  f  one  takes  seriously  the  critiques  raised  by  postcolonial  theo¬ 
rists,  Third  World  theologies  have  yet  to  benefit  from  postcolonial  critics  by 
taking  on  a  self-critical  perspective  toward  their  strong  dependence  on  a  Third 
World  identity.  This  dependence  has  resulted  in  their  freezing  themselves  within 
a  category  of  difference  designed  by  the  West.”  (171) 

Karla  Ann  Koll 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Ecclesiastes.  By  William  P.  Brown.  Edited  by  James  L.  Mays  and  Patrick  D.  Miller. 
John  Knox,  2000, xiv  and  143  pages. 

William  P.  Brown  is  a  likely  candidate  for  commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes.  Previously,  he  has  dealt  skillfully  with  rhetoric  and  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  in  his  contribution  to  the  festschrift  to  John  H.  Hayes,  History  and  Inter¬ 
pretation  (Sheffield:  JSOT,  1993).  He  has  also  worked  creatively  with  biblical 
Wisdom  as  a  part  of  The  Ethos  of  the  Cosmos  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1999). 

One  who  would  teach  or  preach  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  quickly  finds  that 
many  previous  commentators  present  that  book  as  at  best  a  theological  foil  for 
the  gospel:  the  “bad  news,”  as  it  were,  that  underscores  the  need  for  the  “good 
news”  of  Christ.  Brown,  by  welcome  contrast,  is  consistently  enthusiastic  about 
the  hermeneutical  and  theological  potential  of  Ecclesiastes.  His  major  contri¬ 
bution  in  this  volume  is  to  communicate  that  optimism,  and  in  that  context  to 
introduce  the  newcomer  to  the  engaging  complexities  of  Ecclesiastes  and  of 
Ecclesiastes  studies. 

The  first  part  of  Browns  introduction  (“Qohelef  s  Perennial  Journey”)  con¬ 
cerns  the  Epic  of  Gilgamesh  (note:  in  this  review, “Ecclesiastes”  refers  to  the  bib¬ 
lical  book  of  that  name;“Qohelet”  refers  to  the  writer  of  that  book,  according 
to  that  writers  own  self-designation).  Using  the  narrative  of  the  Gilgamesh  story 
as  a  sort  of  template,  Brown  skillfully  comes  to  rest  on  the  episodes  in  that  epic 
which  will  have  thematic  counterpart  in  Ecclesiastes.  This  exercise  is  brief  but 
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impressive;  Brown  here  manages  that  pedagogical“hat  trick”:  accessibility,  so¬ 
phistication  and  relevance. 

The  larger  part  of  the  introduction  (“Ecclesiastes  in  situ')  places  the  book 
historically.  In  this  discussion  Brown  converses  regularly  and  critically  with  the 
work  previously  published  on  this  topic,  a  conversation  which  will  continue 
throughout  the  body  of  the  commentary.  Brown’s  most  notable  contributions 
are  in  the  way  of  synthesis  and  presentation.  For  example,  when  discussing 
Ecclesiastes’  relationship  with  the  classic  Israelite  Wisdom  tradition,  Brown 
avails  himself  of  a  metaphor  from  the  history  of  European  music  (concluding 
that  “it  is  awfully  difficult  to  hum  Qohelet s  tune,”  p.  13).  As  with  the  Gilgamesh 
narrative,  Brown  succeeds  here  even  with  the  reader  who  is  as  ignorant  of  mu¬ 
sic  history  as  she  is  of  Ecclesiastes! 

The  introduction  as  a  whole  benefits  from  Browns  ability  to  focus  on  the 
recurrent  issues  in  Ecclesiastes  scholarship,  including  dating,  literary  coherence, 
Ecclesiastes’  relationship  to  the  larger  Wisdom  tradition(s),  and  Qohelet’s  pes¬ 
simism  or  optimism. 

The  manner  in  which  Brown  allocates  his  attention  is  well  suited  to  the  Inter¬ 
pretation  commentary  series.  Although  he  capably  handles  issues  of  text  criticism 
and  of  philology  as  necessitated  by  his  exegetical  goals,  Brown  prefers  questions 
about  Ecclesiastes’“canonical  discussion,”  as  it  were,  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
scriptures.  This  approach  is  particularly  well-suited  to  Ecclesiastes,  because  the 
book’s  relationship  to  the  canon  is  a  point  of  continuing  uncertainty  even  since 
the  Council  of  Jamnia  (cf.  Brown’s  discussion,  10-11).  Brown  consistently  finds 
that  Ecclesiastes  is  not  an  utter  stranger  among  the  Wisdom  literature,  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible,  or  the  whole  of  the  Christian  Scripture.  Even  the  historical  books  and 
Deuteronomy  find  significant  points  of  contact  with  Ecclesiastes  in  Brown’s  read¬ 
ing,  though  the  obvious  tensions  between  these  books  are  not  minimized  (cf.  for 
example  “The  Vestiges  of  Joy  (2: 24-26), ”37-39). 

Ecclesiastes  is  a  complicated  and  subtle  work.  Brown  does  not  shrink  from 
exploring  the  labyrinths  of  that  subtlety,  and  he  shows  creativity  and  breadth 
of  insight  in  so  doing.  A  natural  consequence  is  that  Brown’s  exegesis  can  at 
times  become  fairly  dense.  The  brevity  of  this  volume  adequately  compensates 
for  this  density,  allowing  the  reader  time  to  reflect  on  difficult  sections.  For  the 
most  part,  Brown  clarifies  rather  than  complicates.  For  example,  the  summary 
statement, “‘Qohelet’  is  the  author’s  nom  de  guerre,  and  Solomon  is  his  alter  ego” 
neatly  synopsizes  much  of  Brown’s  discussion  of  Qohelet’s  ingenuity  in 
Ecclesiastes  1  and  2  (19).  Brown’s  occasional  use  of  current  idiom  (such  as  refer¬ 
ences  on  page  40  to  the  Baby  Boomer  generation  and  to  “Generation  X”)  cor- 
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rectly  presupposes  the  ephemeral  character  of  the  commentary  genre,  and 
never  lapses  into  excessive  colloquialism  or  breeziness  of  manner. 

As  in  his  introduction  Brown  places  Ecclesiastes  in  its  contemporary  histori¬ 
cal  and  literary  environment,  so  in  his  epilogue  he  seeks  to  locate  Ecclesiastes 
within  its  Christian  appropriation  (“Qohelets  Place  in  Christian  Faith  and  Life”). 
As  I  have  suggested  above,  Brown  advocates,  throughout  the  body  of  his  com¬ 
mentary,  the  hermeneutical  and  theological  value  of  Ecclesiastes  in  its  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  context;  therefore,  there  is  here  no  sense  at  all  that  Ecclesiastes  presents 
us  a  “problem”  that  must  be  “fixed,”  or  tamed,  by  means  of  Christian  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  text.  Rather,  Brown  in  this  section  continues  what  he  has  begun 
in  the  body  of  the  commentary,  that  is  he  shows  Ecclesiastes  already  to  be  an 
integral  voice  in  a  number  of  major  canonical  discussions,  here  with  the  full 
Christian  canon  more  explicitly  in  view.  The  arrangement  here  is  topical,  and 
Ecclesiastes  is  considered  in  terms  of  the  New  Testament’s  witness  concerning 
“Death, ”“The  Purpose  of  History’’ “Gain  and  Gift,  Joy  and  Sorrow, ’’“Work  and 
Vocation,” “Knowledge  of  God,”  and  “Knowledge  of  Self.” 

Brown’s  Ecclesiastes  is  a  small  volume.  He  has  succeeded  in  introducing  the 
reader  to  the  great  majority  of  critical  and  hermeneutical  issues  alive  in  past 
scholarship  and  preaching.  His  use  of  biblical  Hebrew  is  selective,  and  his  gift 
for  explication  combines  with  the  series’  use  of  transliteration  to  make  the  rel¬ 
evance  of  such  usages  clear  to  the  student  who  lacks  biblical  Hebrew.  However, 
it  is  true  that  the  reader  will  have  to  go  elsewhere  if  more  exhaustive  understand¬ 
ing  of  a  particular  topic  is  desired,  especially  matters  text  critical  and  philologi¬ 
cal.  Therefore,  although  Brown’s  volume  may  serve  admirably  to  introduce  the 
preacher  or  teacher  to  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  I  would  not  use  it  as  a  principal 
text  for  an  academic  course  devoted  exclusively  to  Ecclesiastes.  However, 
Brown’s  book,  as  one  volume  among  others,  may  prove  ideally  suited  to  a 
course  on  the  Wisdom  books  as  a  whole.  Similarly,  it  will  be  valuable  to  those 
who  desire  to  present  to  the  layperson  a  thoughtful  and  appreciative  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Qohelets  magnificently  provocative  book. 

G.  Brooke  Lester 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

The  Media  Revolution  of  Early  Christianity:  an  essay  on  Eusebius's  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  History.  By  Doron  Mendels.  Grands  Rapids :  Wm.  B  Eerdmans,  1999, x  and 
270  pages. 
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With  recent,  increasing  scholarship  on  Constantine,  Eusebius’s  historiography 
in  general  and  his  Ecclesiastical  History  in  particular  are  enjoying  a  new  revival 
of  studies.  Although  Eusebius's  voluminous  and  repetitive  writing  and  edito¬ 
rial  intention  of  the  book  still  remain  controversial,  D.  Mendels’  fresh  approach 
in  The  Media  Revolution  of  Early  Christianity  to  Eusebius’  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory,  by  using  modern  tools  and  perspectives,  furnishes  us  with  a  new  foothold 
for  rereading  and  reinterpreting  the  book  of  Eusebius. 

Mendels  proposes  the  fusion  of  the  twentieth  century’s  modern  communi¬ 
cation  methodology  with  these  historical  documents  of  the  fourth  century. 
Applying  diverse  modern  studies  of  media  performance  to  Eusebius’s  histori¬ 
ography,  he  attempts  to  interpret  more  attractively  Eusebius’s  analysis  of  the 
rise  of  Christianity.  As  methodological  tools,  Mendels  adapts  various  methods 
and  concepts  of  modern  mass  media  studies  such  as  diversity,  relativity,  edito¬ 
rial  selectivity,  readability,  publicity,  and  so  forth. 

Mendals  has  a  presupposition  that  Eusebius  was  a  mediator  of  information 
in  that  he  recounts  events  that  could  still  be  considered  late-breaking  news  to 
his  readers.  Through  collecting,  weighing,  editing,  and  mediating  the  scattered 
materials  as  a  marvelously  well- trained  news  editor  and  reporter  as  a  modern 
journalist,  Eusebius  successfully  led  the  Christian  victory  of  publicity  through 
his  own  struggle  of  history  writing. 

In  chapter  I, “Media  studies  and  historiography,”  Mendels  sets  basic  meth¬ 
odological  tools  and  concepts  for  the  following  analysis.  By  citing  Denis 
McQuail’s  theory  on  mass  media,  Mendels  presents  major  concepts  of  modern 
media  studies.  Along  with  this,  Mendels  gives  his  initial  evaluation  on  Eusebius’s 
history  writing.  In  spite  of  limited  diversity  and  biased  opinion,  according  to 
Mendels,  Eusebius  was  very  keen  to  the  relevance  of  the  source  material  for  the 
major  arguments,  and  also  was  a  subtle  writer  who  knows  his  audience  very 
well.  In  chapter  2, “Sensationalism  and  the  social  order,”  Mendels  brings  out  the 
first  example  of  action  and  reaction  between  heresy  and  Eusebius  to  show  how 
they  competed  to  win  the  audience.  Against  the  performance  power  initiated 
by  Paul  of  Samosata,  Eusebius,  based  on  his  own  subjective  selection  and  edi¬ 
torial  retelling  of  heresy,  provided  his  audience  with  quite  a  subjective  and 
evaluative  meaning  of  various  heresies  in  a  wider  frame  of  reference.  In  chap¬ 
ter  3,  “Martyrdom  as  media  asset,”  Mendels  shows  how  the  issue  of  publicity 
becomes  central  to  Christianity.  With  the  spatial  and  temporal  settings  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom  events,  publicity  and  counter-publicity  of  martyrdom  became  the  piv¬ 
otal  vehicle  for  mediating  Christianity.  Christian  martyrs,  who  symbolize  good 
contents  for  visibility  of  Christian  power,  were  a  dynamic  channel  that  was  pow- 
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erful  news  to  pagans  and  other  Christians  as  well.  In  his  highly  selective  report¬ 
ing  of  information  and  even  transformation  by  adopting  standard  topoi  and 
repetitive  themes,  the  idea  of  relevance  in  editing  the  materials  plays  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  role  in  his  writing.  Comparing  media  channels  between  “Or¬ 
thodoxy  and  heresy”  (chapter  4),  highlights  an  example  of  how  Eusebius  nar¬ 
rated  the  dynamic  encounter  between  these  two  groups  as  a  media  campaign. 
With  his  opening  negative  statements  on  heresy,  Eusebius  was  again  highly  se¬ 
lective  and  intentional  in  choosing  and  using  the  language,  having  in  mind  the 
audience.  His  rhetoric  of  hysteria  is  proportional  in  intensity  to  his  enemies’ 
power  and  influence.  “Bishops  and  synods”  of  chapter  5  shows  how  Christian¬ 
ity  penetrates  the  public  sphere  through  ecclesiastical  organization  in  what  is 
called,  in  modern  terms,  dense  web -organizations.  In  chapter  6, “Missions  as 
marketing  strategy,”  Mendels  identifies  the  overall  spread  of  Christianity  with 
mission  strategy.  Thus  the  various  stages  of  development  in  early  Christianity 
are  pointed  out  as  mission  strategies  in  Eusebius’s  skillful  hands.  Mendels’  book 
ends  with  “the  Triumph  with  Christian  publicity,”  which  describes  how 
Eusebius’s  history  finally  wins  in  the  battle  for  exposure  and  publicity  within 
the  fourth-century  marketplace. 

Mendels’  pursuit,  to  understand  better  the  nature  of  ancient  historiography 
by  using  modern  tools,  seems  fairly  successful  for  several  reasons.  Mendels 
enlivens  the  once-rusted  topics  of  historiography  into  very  vivid  current  news, 
bridging  effectively  the  fourth-century  Eusebius  and  the  twentieth -century 
audience.  Through  collecting,  editing,  reinterpreting,  and  mediating  the  old 
themes  in  Eusebius’s  Ecclesiastical  History ,  his  work  surely  seizes  the  modern 
audience.  His  broad  knowledge  of  the  current  communication  theory  and  ter¬ 
minology,  skillful  adaptation  of  mass  communication  concepts,  and  sociologi¬ 
cal  approach  undoubtedly  helps  his  analysis.  Second,  Mendels’  methodology 
provides  a  good  example  of  interdisciplinary  research,  which  is  very  demand¬ 
ing  for  modern  scholars.  Thinking  of  rapid  development  in  modern  science 
and  technology,  his  methodology  of  history  writing  is  very  suggestive  and  even 
prophetic  in  that  he  suggests  very  useful  insights  for  translating,  telling,  rewrit¬ 
ing,  and  bridging  the  old  documents  and  post-modern  readers.  Finally,  Mendels 
makes  Eusebius  a  very  active  participant  in  his  news  writing  and  reporting  of  it. 
Eusebius’s  passive  and  apologetic  attitude  in  Ecclesiastical  History  has  been  a 
topic  of  unsettled  arguments  for  a  long  time  among  Eusebian  scholars.  But 
through  Mendels’  skillful  hands,  Eusebius  is  born  again  as  a  very  conscious 
news  editor  and  a  person  of  strong  desire  and  ability  in  the  formative  period  of 
Christianity. 
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In  spite  of  his  great  contribution  to  modern  historiography,  several  things 
are  left  to  be  desired.  The  first  question  can  emerge  as  this:  “Did  Eusebius  really 
think  of  himself  as  a  news  editor  and  strategist  to  publicize  Christianity?” 
Mendels  seems  to  say  yes  too  readily.  But  to  me,  Mendels’  writing  looks  like 
another  attempt  to  publicize  Eusebius’s  Ecclesiastical  History  itself  rather  than 
to  critically  represent  Eusebius’s  own  writing  as  it  is.  This  kind  of  analysis  can  be 
too  subjective,  over- imposing  the  interpreter’s  arbitrary  reading  on  the  audi¬ 
ence.  We  have  to  be  careful  lest  we  overly  idealize  the  role  of  Eusebius  as  a  radi¬ 
cal  evangelist  of  the  early  Christian  church.  Second,  notwithstanding  the  merit 
of  his  sociological  analyses,  it  seems  doubtful  how  objectively  we  can  under¬ 
stand  them  without  a  further  understanding  of  the  religiosity  of  Christianity. 
To  me,  Mendels  seems  to  underestimate  the  role  and  function  of  the  religion  or 
religiosity.  With  his  emphasis  from  the  outset  upon  the  new  sociological  read¬ 
ing  of  the  history  writing,  Mendels  seems  to  bypass  or  ignore  the  inner  logic  of 
the  Christian  religion  or  piety  itself. 

Jaehyun  Kim 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Modern  Historiography:  An  Introduction.  By  Michael  Bentley.  Routledge,  1999, 
xii  and  182  pages. 

A  book  titled  Companion  to  Historiography  was  published  in  1997  by  the  same 
publisher,  Routledge,  as  “a  large-scale  study  of  historiography,”  in  order  to 
provide  some  context  for  a  number  of  essays  aimed  at  analyzing  recent  cur¬ 
rents  in  historical  thinking”  (vii).  This  book, Modern  Historiography ,  most 
of  which  had  been  part  of  the  large-scale  Companion ,  is  intended  as  an  inex¬ 
pensive  paperback  issue  which  will  make  the  author’s  account  of  historiogra¬ 
phy  available  both  to  scholars  and  to  students  who  need  sources  of  reference 
to  approach  this  subject.  Another  purpose  which  underlies  the  publication 
of  his  essays  in  the  form  of  a  book  is  to  re-present  the  recent  discussions  of 
modern  historiography  as  a  response  to  the  historiographical  revolution 
which  is  “currently  underway"  in  its  “status  and  content”  (viii),  that  is,  the 
“postmodern  challenge.” 

It  is  interesting  that  the  author’s  counterattack  against  postmodern  histori¬ 
ography  or,  more  precisely,  the  postmodern  discourse(s)  over  historiography 
and  historical  truth,  is  rather  an  indirect  and  outflanking  way  in  which  he  ap¬ 
parently  intends  to  show  how  deep  and  how  solid  the  roots  of  modern  histori¬ 
ography  are  by  tracing  their  origin  back  to  the  Enlightenment  and  its  develop- 
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ment  down  to  the  last  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  Accordingly,  the  overall 
scheme  of  this  book  consists  in  presenting  a  new  and  comprehensive  perspec¬ 
tive  on  the  development  of  modern  historiography,  first,  by  examining  the  influ¬ 
ences  and  differences  among  several  particular  writers  and  schools  of  historical 
writing  and,  secondly,  by  illumining  the  characteristics  of  these  historical  writ¬ 
ings  in  relation  to  their  respective  social,  political,  and  intellectual  contexts. 

The  author  appears  to  be  quite  successful  in  providing  an  overview  of  the 
path(s)  which  modern  historiography  has  trodden  since  the  eighteenth  century. 
He  focuses  specifically  on  the  formation  of  the  tradition  of  German  Historicism 
represented  by  Leopold  von  Ranke;  on  the  influences  which  German  Historicism, 
in  turn,  has  had  upon  later  generations  and  also  upon  the  Whig  interpretation  in 
England;  and  on  the  French  historiography  which  has  developed  its  own  scien¬ 
tific  methodology.  With  this  historiographical  legacy  in  the  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  historical  writings  in  Western  Europe  and  North  America  have 
identified  themselves  as  a  “modern  historiography”  in  the  period  from  the  later 
nineteenth  to  the  twentieth  century,  undergoing  the  crises  of  methodology  raised 
by  Marxism  and  the  new  academic  discipline  of  sociology,  and  developing  in  its 
own  scope  new  research  areas  such  as  economic  history  and  social  history,  with 
the  remarkable  methodological  achievement  represented  by  the  Weberian  ideal¬ 
istic  model  and  the  Annalist  quantitative  history. 

The  author  s  narrative  on  historiographical  development  is  convincing  in  its 
explanation  of  the  general  trends  in  historiography  within  the  historical  con¬ 
text  of  the  particular  periods  and  areas  to  which  they  belong.  The  German 
emphasis  on  the  Volk  or  Volker  as  the  unit  of  historical  analysis  is  well  under¬ 
stood  as  a  reflection  of  German  nationalism  which  underwent  a  retardation  in 
the  modernization  process  (16-18).  The  lack  of  depth  in  nineteenth-century 
British  historiography  is  attributed  to  its  indulgence  in  the  admiration  of 
Britain’s  constitutional  achievement  in  the  past  and  her  political  and  economic 
supremacy  at  that  time  (69-70).  The  industrialization  in  North  America  and 
Western  Europe  after  1850  stimulated  historians  to  think  of  historical  method¬ 
ology  from  the  perspective  of  economic  and  social  history  (81-86).  The  exile 
or  emigration  from  central  Europe  to  the  United  States  with  the  rise  of  Nazism 
resulted  in  the  re-mapping  of  the  intellectual  distribution  in  historical  studies 
and  in  a  relatively  conservative  phase  of  historical  writing  (120-126). 

With  this  convincing  picture  of  “modern”  historiography,  however,  Bentley 
does  not  offer  any  clear  definition  of“modernity”  in  modern  historiography, 
nor  any  tangible  configuration  of  modernity  in  his  concrete  description  of  his¬ 
toriographical  development.  At  the  outset  of  his  account,  the  adjective  "mod- 
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ern"  is  presented  as  a  vague  cluster  of  the  characteristics  attributed  to  “the  ratio¬ 
nale,  the  techniques  and  the  self-awareness”  of  the  historiography  which  have 
been  acquired  by  its  practitioners  “over  two  of  its  most  critical  centuries”  (1) . 
Toward  the  end  of  this  book,  the  concept  of  “modernism”  is  presented  as  “united 
by  a  particular  tone  that  implied  the  availability  of  truth,  the  undesirability  of 
metaphysics  and  all  forms  of  blurredness,  the  necessity  for  rationalism  of  an 
Enlightenment  kind”  (138). 

No  matter  how  ambiguous  his  definition  of  modernity  or  modernism  may 
be,  it  is  obvious  that  the  author  understands  modernity  as  exactly  opposed  to 
postmodernity,  and  that  this  kind  of  grasp  on  postmodernity  results  in  its  nega¬ 
tive  evaluation.  Moreover,  he  is  reluctant  to  recognize  the  positive  contribu¬ 
tion  which  the  postmodern  discourse  might  have  made  to  current  historiogra¬ 
phy  When  he  says  that  “historians  have  never  been  so  aware  of  what  they  are 
attempting  as  they  have  become  over  the  past  two  decades”  (148),  he  does  not 
seem  to  credit  the  historians'  self-consciousness  to  the  influence  of  postmodern 
discourse,  whereas,  in  the  preface,  he  mentioned  this  self-consciousness  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  postmodernity  (xi).  After  all, he  clarifies  his  firm  confidence  in  modern 
historiography  with  his  praise  that  “the  discipline  has  survived  several  political 
revolutions  and  two  wars,”  and  that  “we  seem  still  to  be  using  history  as  the  early 
nineteenth  century  did”  (148). 

His  negative  evaluation  of  postmodernity  in  its  historiographical  contribu¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  derived  partly  from  an  implicit  presupposition  that 
postmodernity  is  discontinuous  rather  than  continuous  from  modernity  Some 
of  the  postmodern  features  could  not  be  denied  their  affinity  with  some  mod¬ 
ern  trends,  however.  For  instance,  the  common  interest  in  the  “previously  un¬ 
heard  voices  from  unprivileged  groups  and  peoples”  (140)  is  broadly  shared  by 
the  discipline  of  social  history  and  that  of  feminist  history.  With  his  eulogy  of 
modern  historiography  and  his  resolution  to  safeguard  its  discipline  against  the 
subversive  attempts  of  postmodern  ideologues,  Bentley  does  not  seem  to  be 
free  from  the  suspicion  that  he  defends  a  sort  of  absolutism  or  centricism  which 
is  latent  within  the  heritage  of  rationalism  since  the  Enlightenment.  The  belief 
in  the  availability  of  truth  should  not  be  easily  abandoned.  However,  it  is  not 
necessarily  reduced  to  an  homage  to  the  modern. 

Jong  Won  Seouh 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


The  Threefold  Cord:  Mind,  Body,  and  World.  By  Hilary  Putnam.  Columbia 
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University  Press,  1999, xii  and  234  pages. 

Theologians  grappling  with  epistemological  questions  are  turning  with  increas¬ 
ing  frequency  to  the  work  of  Harvard  philosopher,  Hilary  Putnam,  for  instruc¬ 
tion  and  direction.  Putnams  ongoing  “search  for  a  middle  way  between  reac¬ 
tionary  metaphysics  and  irresponsible  relativism”  (5)  mirrors  many  theolo¬ 
gians  efforts  to  navigate  between  the  shoals  of  modernist ‘foundationalism’  and 
postmodernist ‘nonfoundationalism.’  In  particular,  his  articulation  of ‘internal 
realism,’  a  kind  of  realism  meant  to  inhabit  that  middle  space,  has  proved  widely 
influential,  especially  in  the  theology  and  science  discussion.  Putnam’s  latest 
work  may  surprise  readers  by  its  argument  that  ‘internal  realism’  also  instanti¬ 
ates  the  dichotomy  he  is  seeking  to  overcome  and  thus  must  yield  to  a  more 
adequate  conception  of  realism  if  genuine  philosophical  progress  is  to  be  made. 

The  Threefold  Cord  is  composed  of  two  lecture  series  and  two  afterwords. 
The  first  set  of  lectures,  “Sense,  Nonsense  and  the  Senses:  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Powers  of  the  Human  Mind,”  given  in  1994  as  the  John  Dewey  Lectures  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  treats  Putnam’s  views  on  perception.  The  second, “Mind  and 
Body,”  delivered  in  1997  at  Brown  University  as  the  Josiah  Royce  Lectures,  fo¬ 
cuses  on  contemporary  discussions  in  the  philosophy  of  mind.  The  afterwords 
deal  in  greater  depth  with  two  issues  touched  upon  in  the  lectures:  the  relation 
between  explanation  and  causation  and  the  coherence  of  the  concept  of ‘qualia .’ 
Putnam  works  out  his  ideas  in  constant  dialogue  with  other  philosophers,  in¬ 
cluding  his  former ‘selves,’  which  may  make  his  arguments  daunting  for  those 
unfamiliar  with  his  previous  work.  In  the  first  series  of  lectures,  he  draws  philo¬ 
sophical  inspiration  not  only  from  such  familiar  figures  as  Edmund  Husserl, 
William  James  and  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  but  also  quite  notably  from  J.  L.  Aus¬ 
tin.  In  the  second  series,  Putnam  renders  his  views  by  contrasting  them  with 
those  of  Jaegwon  Kim,  a  prominent  philosopher  of  mind  whom  he  thinks  best 
represents  the  philosophical ‘picture’  that  the  aforementioned  figures  opposed. 

In  the  first  of  his  Dewey  Lectures,  Putnam  reflects  on  his  intellectual  history 
as  it  bears  on  the  problem  of  realism  (12-20).  Putnam  describes  himself  as  “feel¬ 
ing  that  I  was  confronted  by  a  genuine  antinomy”  prior  to  his  early  writings  on 
realism  in  the  mid-1970s  (17).  On  the  one  hand,  his  work  on  ‘model  theory’  had 
convinced  him  that  metaphysical  realism  cannot  explain  how  the  world  deter- 
minately  fixes  reference.  On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  yet  see  any  acceptable 
alternative  to  metaphysical  realism.  The  proposal  in  Reason,  Truth  and  History 
(1981)  of ‘internal  realism,’  that  is,  of  a  realism  that  operates  on  the  basis  of  a 
“moderate  verificationism”  (183  n.  41),  was  intended  to  overcome  the  antinomy. 
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Putnam  now  judges,  however,  that  he  “went  wrong”  (13)  with  his  ‘internal  real¬ 
ism’  in  so  far  as  he  did  not  challenge  the  philosophical  picture  that  had  given 
rise  to  the  antinomy  in  the  first  place,  namely,  the  picture  that  portrays  us  as 
perceiving  the  external  world  via  the  medium  of  internalsense  data.’  Seeking 
better  to  address  the  neglected  but  crucial  topic  of  perception,  he  proposes  to 
rework  the  spectrum  of  views  that  have  come  to  be  associated  with  the  “un¬ 
happy  label”  (183  n.  41)  of ‘internal  realism’  into  a  conception  that  he  thinks  does 
overcome  the  ‘sense  data’  theory  of  perception,  a  conception  which  he  coins 
‘natural  realism’  after  a  remark  by  William  James  (10). 

Putnam  expands  on  the  concept  of ‘natural  realism’  in  his  second  and  third 
lectures.  In  the  second  lecture,  he  leans  heavily  on  Austin’s  arguments  in  Sense 
and  Sensibilia  against  the  idea  that  all  perception  takes  place  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  internal  ‘sense  data.’  Putnam  endorses  Austin’s  claim  that  the  percep¬ 
tual  experiences  that  traditionally  have  motivated ‘sense  data  theories,  such  as 
dreams  about  external  objects,  do  not  require  the  drastic  revisions  of  our 
commonsense  views  about  perception  that  sense  datum  theorists  put  forward 
to  explain  them.  “The  explanation  begins  with  a  familiar  fact,  the  fact  that  when 
I  am  dreaming  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were  seeing  this  or  that,  and  offers  an  expla¬ 
nation  in  terms  of  utterly  mysterious  entities  and  processes — one  that  lacks  all 
detail  at  just  the  crucial  points  and  possesses  no  testability  whatsoever”  (29). 
The  philosophical  task,  Putnam  holds,  is  to  think  through  such  ‘explanations’ 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  insight  that  they  obscure  our  understanding  of  how  we 
perceive  the  world  more  than  they  clarify  it.  Putnam  describes  the  outcome  of 
thinking  through  such  philosophical  proposals  as  the  attainment  of  a  “second 
naivete”  (44) .  He  sketches  in  his  third  lecture  how  we  may  attain  a  similar  “sec¬ 
ond  naivete”  with  regard  to  truth  and  cognition.  In  the  spirit  of  Wittgenstein, 
his  strategy  is  once  again  to  undermine  an  apparent  “forced  choice”  (52) — this 
time  between  metaphysical  realist  and  deflationist  accounts  of  truth — by  argu¬ 
ing  that  such  global  judgments  about  the  meaning  of  “truth”  force  into  a  single 
conceptual  mold  the  “plurality  of  uses”  that  the  term  “truth”  has  in  different 
kinds  of  discourse  (68-69).  The  upshot  of  the  Dewey  Lectures  is  to  caution 
philosophers  to  regard  with  suspicion  any  philosophical  dilemma  forced  upon 
them,  the  resolution  of  which  would  undermine  our  ‘natural  realism’  about  our 
relations  to  the  world. 

In  his  Royce  Lectures,  Putnam  brings  his  Wittgensteinian-schooled  ear  for 
discriminating  the  senses  (and  non-senses)  of  words  in  their  context  to  the 
philosophy  of  mind.  “In  these  lectures,”  he  writes,  “I  shall  be  arguing  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  classical  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  nor  the  ‘philosophical 
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positions’  they  give  rise  to  are  completely  intelligible”  (78) .  He  takes  up  a  quan¬ 
dary  posed  by  William  James — Can  we  conceive  of  a  woman  identical  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  ordinary  women  save  that  she  lacks  a  soul? — and  considers  it  in  light 
of  Jaegwon  Kim’s  recent  arguments  for  the  strong  supervenience’  of  the  men¬ 
tal  on  the  physical.  The  trouble  with  such  quandaries,  when  posed  abstractly,  is 
that  we  lack  the  contextual  clues  needed  to  understand  them.  What  would  it 
mean  not  to  have  a  soul?  We  can  only  begin  to  answer  if  we  look  into  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  question  is  asked.  Putnam  claims  that  analogous  prob¬ 
lems  bedevil  Kim’s  proposal.  Kim’s  project  depends  on  treating  beliefs  at  least 
partly  as  “internal  states,”  which  means  that  he  cannot  take  seriously  enough 
the  fact  that  the  discrimination  of  beliefs  always  depends  on  external,  contex¬ 
tual,  and  social  factors  (132).  After  reviewing  Kim’s  sophisticated  defense  of  a 
so-called  “internal  core”  of  beliefs,  Putnam  concludes  that  at  some  point  it 
makes  more  sense  to  reject  the  picture  of  mental  and  physical  states  that  require 
correlation  than  it  does  to  seek  after  ever  subtler  and  properly  internal’  mental 
states  with  which  to  make  that  correlation. 

Theologians  with  some  philosophical  background  will  appreciate  the  origi¬ 
nality  of  Putnam’s  approach  in  The  Threefold  Cord.  Putnam  neither  leaves  old 
philosophical  quandaries  standing  nor  asserts  that  we  should  just  get  over 
them.’  Instead,  he  decenters  them  by  showing  that  they  plaster  over  the  rich 
multiplicity  of  ways  in  which  we  perceive  and  speak  about  the  world.  Although 
Putnam  does  not  deal  directly  with  theological  questions,  his  work  should  also 
provide  inspiration  for  theologians  struggling  to  dissolve  traditional  theologi¬ 
cal  quandaries.  For  example,  his  excursus  in  his  second  Royce  Lecture  concern¬ 
ing  the  different  senses  of  the  word  “soul”  in  religious  language  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  language  and  the  ways  in  which  those  senses  have  colored  one  another  (94- 
98)  provides  a  model  for  the  kind  of  careful  attention  to  use  and  context  that 
theologians  must  exercise  when  trying  to  discern  how  arguments  in  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  mind  may  affect  theological  anthropology.  Those  lacking  familiar¬ 
ity  with  analytic  philosophy  or  seeking  an  introduction  to  Putnam’s  work  may 
wish  to  look  elsewhere;  the  author  assumes  that  his  readers  are  broadly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  technical  concepts  such  as  “functionalism”  and  “semantic  exter- 
nalism”  and  he  does  not  fully  explain  them  here.  Putnam’s  Renewing  Philoso¬ 
phy  (1992)  may  be  a  better  place  to  start.  For  theologians  who  have  taken  up  the 
concept  of ‘internal  realism,’  The  Threefold  Cord  will  force  some  rethinking, 
but  that  rethinking  should  issue  in  a  richer,  more ‘natural’  conception  of  real¬ 
ism. 

— Clifford  Blake  Anderson 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
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The  following  index  includes  articles  and  book  reviews  published  in  the  first 
twelve  volumes  of  Koinonia:  Volume  I  (1989)  through  Volume  XII  (2000). 
Articles  appear  in  alphabetical  order,  by  author;  book  reviews  are  listed  alpha¬ 
betically  by  book  author,  with  review  authors  listed  in  parentheses  following 
the  book  title. 

Included  within  the  index  are  the  central  papers  and  responses  of  Koinonia s 
Fall  Forums,  hosted  annually  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  The  subject  of 
these  Forums  varies  from  year  to  year.  Since  the  journals  inception,  the  Fall  Fo¬ 
rum  issues  have  addressed  feminist  biblical  hermeneutics  (1989),  evangelicalism 
and  orthodoxy  (1990),  sin,  shame,  and  the  self  (1991),  hermeneutics  of  Marks 
Gospel  (1992),  oppression  and  hope  (1993),  moral  bricolage  (1994),  African- 
American  “guerilla  exegesis”  (1995),  the  work  of  John  Boswell  (1996),  theodicy 
and  Biblical  lament  (1997),  postfoundational  rationality  (1998),  and,  most  re¬ 
cently,  the  Million  Man  March  and  globalization. 

This  index  shows  the  breadth  of  scholarship  in  religious  studies  that  Koinonia 
has  worked  to  present:  from  Biblical  studies  to  theology,  from  church  history  to 
theology  and  ethics,  from  mission  and  ecumenics  to  practical  theology.  In  each 
of  these  areas  we  have  sought  to  include  work  that  fosters  interdisciplinary  dis¬ 
cussion  and  addresses  the  resources  and  issues  alive  in  cultural,  scholarly,  and  re¬ 
ligious  settings  around  the  world.  As  we  continue  in  our  second  decade  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  we  will  seek  to  bring  our  readers  the  best  in  doctoral-level  work  in  reli¬ 
gious  studies:  work  that  reflects  our  continuing  commitment  to  interdisciplinary 
work,  scholarly  depth,  and  careful  attention  to  emerging  voices  in  religious  stud¬ 
ies. 
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